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NO SUCCESS WITHOUT FAILURE 





Charles F. Kettering, famous research consultant 
of General Motors, remarked recently that the more 
education a man has the less likely he is to be an 
inventor. He gave as the reason that for the school- 
child failure is made to seem such a disastrous thing 
that he becomes afraid to fail. Kettering says he can 
teach any group of young people to be inventors if 
he can get them to throw off the hazard of being 
afraid to fail. You shouldn’t be afraid to fail, but 
you should learn to fail intelligently. When you fail, 
find out why you failed, and each time you fail it will 
bring you nearer the goal. 





W. E. Blatz, noted Canadian child psychologist, 
has a pamphlet on The Importance of Failure, pub- | 
lished by the University of Iowa. Blatz insists that 
before a child succeeds he must fail and that failure 
is therefore an important part of learning. The school 
is one place where a child must have freedom to fail. 

If he does not learn to fail and fail and fail and try 
again, he is learning not to persist, which is poor 
preparation for a highly competitive world.” 





(Reprinted from Gaylords’ Triangle, April, 1952, with permission.) 
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SURVEY ON DESK PROCEDURES IN SOME ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER* 


No holiday is quite so intriguing to a 
librarian as a busman’s holiday. In 
every town or city on the vacation 
itinerary the public library is a mag- 
net. Familiar book friends on alien 
shelves seem like distant cousins, a 
family resemblance shows through 
the unfamiliar dress. Different bind- 
ings, different markings on the books, 
strange shelves and surroundings give 
a foreign flavor to a literary collection 
similar to one’s own. The loan desk, 
especially, is of great interest to the 
visiting librarian. Who knows what 
worthwhile tip one may learn from 
someone else’s way of doing the fami- 
liar desk activities. 

Prior to the April 22, 1952 regional 
library meeting at Decatur, Illinois, 
the staff members of the Withers 
Public Library of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, took a busman’s holiday to 
ninety-two Illinois libraries. This was 
accomplished via a questionnaire on 
“Desk Procedure.” The purpose of 
the questionnaire was to obtain a 
slant on newer and speedier ways of 
performing the routine tasks of the 
library desk so that more time might 
be used for working directly with the 
patrons. Too often desk procedure is 
a habit we follow blindly. Quoting 
from the book AN AMPLE FIELD 
by Amelia H. Munson—‘“As for sim- 
plifying procedures, this is simply a 
common sense recognition of the fact 
that too many regulations get in the 
way of library users, that routine 
work is never done any more than 
housework is, and that the librarian 
must decide what is of first impor- 
tance in her work and question fierce- 
ly whatever distracts her from it. For 
too long a time, established routines 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, III. 


have been supinely followed no mat- 
ter what their cost, and quantities of 
records and statistics have been kept 
no matter what their value. Now that 
a dearth of personnel has necessitated 
a revaluation of duties, and the intro- 
duction of charging machines in many 
library systems has eliminated the 
possibility of keeping some customary 
records, it is a good time to question 
all library routines: do they facilitate 
or encumber the main business of the 
library which is to BRING TO. 
GETHER THE READER AND 
HIS ESSENTIAL BOOK?” 


The answer to that question 
prompted this survey on that part of 
library routines called Desk Proce- 
dure. Of the 93 libraries that received 
the questionnaire, 92 replied. This al- 
most 100°/, response demonstrates the 
keen interest the subject of Desk Pro 
cedure holds for all librarians. 

The participating libraries were di 
vided into five groups according to 
the number of books they circulated. 
Everyone knows, of course, that the 
circulation figure is not a valid meas 
urement of the work of a library. The 
major activity in the reference de- 
partment for instance is not listed in 
the circulation record. Some libraries 
prefer a smaller circulation of books 
of real literary value or books of non 
fiction as opposed to a large circula 
tion based mainly on light fiction. 
And then, too, there is great dissimi- 
larity in the method of counting. 
However the circulation of books is 
the only tangible unit of measure 
ment that a library can show for the 
work it performs. Thus to estimate 
the relation of desk procedure to the 
circulation of books, the 92 libraries 
were arranged on the chart as fol- 
lows— 
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Group A—24 libraries in Region 3, 
Ill. with circulation 10,000-25,000 


Group B—7 libraries in Region 3, Il. 
with circulation 25,000-50,000 


Group C—29 libraries in Illinois with 
circulation 50,000-100,000 


Group D—14 libraries in Illinois with 
circulation 100,000-150,000 


Group E—18 libraries in Illinois with 
circulation over 150,000 


The first observance on studying 
the chart seems to be the utter im- 
possibility of obtaining any sort of 
norm or measuring stick to judge 
whether or not desk procedure sways 
or in any way determines the circula- 
tion of books. There is such bewilder- 
ing dissimilarity in the figures. For 
instance, in Group A there are two 
small libraries with an equal 9000- 
bookstock, but one library had an 
annual circulation last year of 10,000- 
and the other had a circulation more 
than twice as large, 23,000-. Here is 
the RELATION OF BOOK STOCK 
TO CIRCULATION. What was the 
desk procedure in the latter library 
and how did it differ from the first? 

In Group B the 3000 patrons of 
one library are 63°/, of the popula- 
tion, but another library’s 3000 pa- 
trons are only 36%, of the population. 
Here is a sample of the RELATION 
OF THE NUMBER OF BORROW- 
ERS TO THE POPULATION. 
What desk procedure brought about 
that 63°? 

In Group C there are two libraries 
with similar number of books in 
stock. One library with 13,000 bor- 
rowers has a circulation of 77,000-, 
but the other library with only 6,000 
borrowers has a circulation of 99,000-. 
How does desk procedure affect the 
RELATION OF THE NUMBER 
OF BORROWERS TO THE CIR- 
CULATION TOTAL? 

Again in Group D two libraries 
made a circulation of 137,000- and 
138,000-, but one library had ten full 
time staff members and the other li- 
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brary only five staff members. Here 
is the RELATION OF NUMBER 
OF FULL TIME STAFF MEM- 
BERS TO THE CIRCULATION 
FIGURE. If the desk procedure of 
the ten membered staff imitated that 
of the five membered staff would it 
be reasonable to expect it to produce 
twice as much circulation as in the 
past? 

And finally in Group E we find 
examples of the RELATION OF 
CIRCULATION TO THE TIME 
SAVING METHODS OF ROU- 
TINE DESK ACTIVITIES. For 
here are 18 large libraries, and eight 
have electric charging machines in- 
cluding one recordak, and ten of the 
libraries hold to the time-worn sys- 
tem of charging books with daters on 
pencils. 

Library routines follow certain sim- 
ilar patterns in all libraries with two 
principal activities—lst, the mechan- 
ical desk activities, and 2nd, the cre- 
ative activities of the staff personnel 
which includes the librarian’s book 
orders, the publicity, the posters, dis- 
plays—all activities that deal directly 
with the reading public. It is these 
creative activities of the individual 
librarian and her assistants that bear 
most directly on the _ successful 
“bringing together of the reader and 
his essential book.” The almost oppo- 
site effects that are noted in the ex- 
amples taken from the five library 
groups are the results of these activi- 
ties or lack of activities of the library 
personnel. 


But the activities behind the desk, 
the mechanical routine jobs that must 
be completed also bear a relationship 
to the main business of the library if 
only in a negative way. Time con- 
sumed in routine tasks is stolen from 
time devoted to better the library’s 
relations with the public. 

It is the personal belief of the 
writer that there is a cause and effect 
for every circulation figure. The two 
library activities described above pre 
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sent the cause of the circulation. The 
chart exhibited at the Decatur meet- 
ing shows the relation of the desk 
activities of the 92 libraries to their 
circulation figures. If a similar chart 
should be prepared that records the 
creative activities of each of these 
libraries, then a very serious project 
could be carried out to determine how 
a public library may best conduct it- 
self to give the highest possible serv- 
ice to the public. 
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The following outline of library 
techniques behind the desk has been 
taken from the answers to the 92 
questionnaires and from the hundreds 
of samples that were sent by the li- 
braries. In presenting the answers to 
the questionnaires, no attempt will be 
made to analyze the figures obtained. 
However, the chart and the displays 
exhibiting the samples loaned by the 
participating libraries provide a 
splendid source for study. 


PRINCIPAL FINDINGS — QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON DESK PROCEDURES 


As Presented at the Decatur Regional Meeting 
Mrs. THELMA VAN NEss BREEN and Members of Her Staff 


One would readily imagine that a 
survey on routine desk procedures 
might prove dull. In reality, our work 
with this questionnaire has been very 
exciting. The very beginning became 
an amazing event when we received 
92 returns on 93 questionnaires. We 
appreciated the wonderful response 
made by all the librarians contacted. 
I cannot imagine another group of 
workers who would be so willing to 
share all their own “secret tricks.” 
The Bloomington library has already 
acquired many helpful suggestions 
which we are incorporating into our 
work, so we are eager to pass on the 
results of the questionnaire to you, 
also. 

The first question on our question- 
naire relates to the desk procedure of 
charging books. In the adult depart- 
ment of the 92 libraries we find only 
14 charging machines; 23 libraries use 
a dater; 52 use a dater on pencil; 1 
library uses date cards dated by 
dater, while 1 library uses a recordak. 
In the juvenile departments of the 
libraries only 9 use electric machines; 
59 use dater on pencil; 5, a date; 11 
use date cards dated by machine; 25 
use date cards dated by dater; and 2 
libraries use a pencil. This process of 


charging our books is one of the prin- 
cipal procedures of the desk. We find 
more than half the libraries in this 
survey are using daters on pencils. 

The next question relates to de- 
posits and we find that 61 libraries 
out of 92 accept deposits for books 
from non-members, although only 9 
libraries use special deposit forms. All 
the libraries ask the value of the book 
as a deposit, and only 2 libraries 
charge for the privilege—5c per week. 

The non-resident’s privilege in a 
library is a complex question. Many 
different charges for non-residents’ 
cards are made by the libraries in this 
survey, although $1.00 a year seems 
to be the usual price, since 40 libra- 
ries charge this amount. 25 libraries 
charge $2.00. 7 libraries charge $3.00 
while 3 libraries charge $4.00. There 
are many interesting non-residents’ 
library cards displayed in our exhibit. 
Winnetka, especially, has a fine sug- 
gestion. They change the color of 
their non-resident’s card each year so 
they may readily detect the out-of 
date cards. Peoria displays an inter- 
esting non-resident’s student card for 
25c per year. 

The next question relates to the 
reader’s lost cards and that brings us 
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to the big subject of readers’ cards 
and applications. The principal find- 
ing on the application is that many 
libraries use a different colored appli- 
cation or different typed context for 
different purposes; for instance, 
Evanston has six forms—1. Pink 
paper preliminary slip, good for ini- 
tial issue only, and holding name and 
address; 2. White paper slip bearing 
name, address, and card number, and 
used when patron has lost or forgot- 
ten card; 3. Juvenile salmon colored 
card bearing parent’s signature with 
other information; 4. High School 
application, white card, and parent’s 
signature must be in Evanston Direc- 
tory; 5. Adult application, white card, 
and a reference is required of a per- 
son whose name must be in directory. 
This also has an extra line for change 
of address; and 6. Evanston student’s 
application, buff colored, for non- 
resident, and it contains home ad- 
dress and name of school. Winnetka 
has a special application for the per- 
son employed in city but who does 
not call it a permanent home. Sample 
applications were received from 75 
libraries. In 53 libraries the adult and 
juvenile application is combined on 
one card. The juvenile application is 
a different color from the adult appli- 
cation in 19 libraries. In 22 libraries 
the juvenile application is a separate 
card. 12 of the adult applications in- 
cluded a space on the back of the 
card for the patron to list his special 
interests. 

The readers’ cards are also varied, 
some large, some small, and like the 
applications they are as brightly col- 
ored as a bunch of flowers. Thus El- 
gin has three small cards to fit the 
electric machine; salmon for juvenile 
card, yellow for adult, and pale blue 
for non-resident. The Sterling library 
besides a yellow adult, salmon rural 
card, and blue juvenile card also has 
a printed paper slip called “Lost Card 
Slip.” Decatur Public Library has 
given us two suggestions with their 
white “Temporary” card and the 
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large sized juvenile card for the ma- 
chine. In the display of library cards 
we find that 8 libraries have small 
juvenile cards and 21 libraries have 
small adult readers’ cards; 30 libraries 
have large sized juvenile cards and 33 
libraries have large adult cards; 6 
libraries have large-sized juvenile 
cards that fit the electric charging 
machine; 10 libraries loaned samples 
of their adult readers’ cards that fit 
the machine. Juvenile cards with 
spaces lined for stamping the date 
due were sent by 24 libraries; adult 
cards with lined spaces were sent by 
26 libraries; juvenile non-residents’ 
library cards were sent by 3 libraries; 
adult non-residents’ cards by 14 li- 
braries. 4 libraries sent ‘““Temporary” 
cards; 9 libraries had juvenile library 
cards which were a different color 
from the adult cards. 

The questionnaires tell us that 10 
libraries charge 10c for replacing a 
lost card for machine. 2 libraries 
charge 15c, while 2 other libraries 
charge respectively 20c and 25c. 26 
libraries charge Sc for replacing non- 
machine library cards; 15 charge 10c; 
1 charges 15c and 1 charges 20c. 

16 medium sized, 5 tall, and 2 small 
sized pockets were sent as samples; 
19 pockets had the library rules 
printed on front of pocket; 1 pocket 
displayed the municipal code con- 
cerning the damage of books. 

The reference departments of the 
many libraries sent interesting sam- 
ples. 70 libraries charge out all peri- 
odicals except current numbers. 22 
libraries charge certain ones. 64 libra- 
ries charge periodicals for 1 week; 19 
for 2 weeks, and 3 libraries for 1 
month. 33 libraries list each periodi- 
cal on a separate card; 44 list all pe- 
riodicals on one slip when checking 
out. 29 libraries place a date due card 
in each periodical; 35 stamp the date 
on the page following the cover; 6 
stamp date on front cover; 5 on back 
cover. 2 libraries check out periodicals 
in a notebook, and 1 library has cards 
in desk with names of periodicals on 
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them, ready to use. 67 libraries list 
pamphlets on one slip; 13 make a 
card for each pamphlet that is 
checked out. 

Only 26 libraries out of 92 check 
out phonograph records. Several of 
these sent samples indicating the 
method they use in preparing the rec- 
ords for circulation. 

One of the interesting subjects in 
the questionnaire is the method used 
in filing book cards. The book cards 
that were sent for display are quite 
similar in appearance but there is 
great dissimilarity in their filing. 16 
libraries file book cards with fiction 
and non-fiction alphabetized together 
by author. 68 libraries arrange fiction 
cards alphabetically by author and 
non-fiction cards numerically by class 
number. 2 libraries arrange book 
cards by accession numbers; 1 library 
arranges juvenile cards behind each 
day’s adult cards; and 1 library 
arranges fiction cards by accession 
number and non-fiction by class num- 
ber. All the libraries except Bloom- 
ington change the date due stamp 
each day. This library changes the 
date due stamp three times a week— 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 
On Monday, the books are due two 
weeks from that date; on Tuesday 
and Wednesday the books are dated 
two weeks from Wednesday; on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
books are dated two weeks from Sat- 
urday. Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s 
book cards are interfiled, and Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday’s cards are 
interfiled together. 

The next question refers to the date 
due cards. 6 libraries sent samples of 
date due slips; 13 sent date due cards. 
7 of these were date cards with a 
large number printed in each quarter; 
4 without numbers. 9 libraries sent 
date cards with different color for 
time length. The time length for issu- 
ing books does not vary a great deal, 
although it is surprising how few 
libraries issue books for one month. 
74 libraries issue books for 1 week: 
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83 for 2 weeks; 2 libraries that issue 
books for 1 week also issue for three 
weeks; 1 library issues books for 3 
weeks only, with no renewals. Out of 
12 libraries which issued books for 1 
month, only 8 libraries count the cir- 
culation twice. They count the circu- 
lation once at date of issue, and again 
at the end of two weeks. 

Two charts were needed to display 
the collection of reserve notices 
loaned by many libraries. These were 
all printed cards except the Bloom- 
ington card which is mimeographed 
on a postal card-sized mimeograph. 
Many librarians call attention to the 
fact that most reserves are phoned to 
the patron and cards are mailed as a 
second resort. 85 libraries reserve 
books; 22 charge 2c for each reserve; 
15 charge 3c; 5 charge 5c. 21 libraries 
reserve phonograph records, with the 
same charge as for reserving books. 

A great variety of overdue notices 
was sent for the exhibit. These cards 
though different in appearance are 
quite similar in context. There are 
more mimeographed cards in this 
group than in the reserve card group. 
To show that a notice is a second 
mailing for the same book the Spring- 
field library stamps the words “Sec- 
ond Notice” on the card in red ink. In 
the lower left corner of the Kewanee 
card there are three phrases—First 
Notice; Second Notice; Third Notice, 
with space for checking. The Urbana 
Free Library is the only card in the 
exhibit which does not require the 
author and title of each overdue book. 
This card simply says—According to 
our records, you have — books of fic- 
tion; — books of non-fiction; — juve- 
nile books; — magazines. There’s a 
time saver. 

The tendency of many libraries is 
to lengthen the overdue period of a 
book before sending notices. Only 22 
libraries send notices at 5 days over- 
due; 17 libraries wait until books are 
10 days overdue; 33 libraries choose 
7 days overdue before sending no- 
tices; 6 libraries wait until books are 
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2 weeks overdue; 1 library even waits 
for 3 weeks; and 2 libraries actually 
wait until books are 4 weeks overdue. 
In regard to the overdue charge—87 
libraries charge 2c per day for each 
overdue book. In the juvenile depart- 
ment 66 libraries charge 2c per day; 
23 libraries 1c per day. 50c is the 
maximum fine per book in 11 libra- 
ries; 60c in 2 libraries; 75c in 4 libra- 
ries; $1.00 in 10 libraries. 

On reading one of the overdue let- 
ters sent for this exhibit, the Bloom- 
ington librarian immediately called 
on the Bloomington city attorney and 
now this library has a “fine” letter 
similar to the ones displayed by the 
Dixon and Kankakee libraries, typed 
on stationery belonging to the city 
attorney and signed by him. The Gail 
Borden library at Elgin, Illinois, has 
a particularly useful collection of six 
forms—3 overdue notices and 3 letter 
forms. We find that when overdue 
cards fail to bring in overdue books, 
visits to homes are made by 19 libra- 
ries; 7 send bills or statements; 48 
telephone; 12 send police to collect 
books; 6 send letter from city attor- 
ney; and 1 sends letter including city 
ordinance concerning damage to city 
property. 

Methods of different libraries in 
keeping their circulation records vary. 
We were surprised to find that 58 li- 
braries keep a daily record of the 
circulation of the non-fiction classes. 
Many of the libraries who have given 
up this practice still take “spot” rec- 
ords occasionally. 

The last question refers to the reg- 
istration period. A registration period 
of 1 year is kept by 3 libraries; 2 
years by 7 libraries; 3 years by 32 
libraries; 4 years by 10 libraries; and 
5 years by 14 libraries. The registra- 
tion of 18 libraries is indefinite. 

This summary of the questionnaires 
may be studied to good advantage. It 
is important to know what other li- 
braries are doing. Again the Bloom- 
ington library personnel wishes to 
thank all of the participating libra- 
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rians for cooperating in this survey. 
We hope you will gain as much good 
from the result of the undertaking as 
we have. 

As a personal enterprise, the writer 
chose an All-American Illinois Li- 
brary as regards desk techniques. The 
roster follows— 


ALL-AMERICAN ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY 


Date Due Cards—Bloomington 

Deposit Form—Springfield 

Adult Application—Bloomington 

Juvenile Application—Bloomington 

Juvenile Card, Non-Machine—Mo- 
line 

Juvenile Card, Machine—Maywood 

Adult Reader’s Card, Non-Machine 


—Monmouth 

Adult Reader’s Card, Machine — 
Waukegan 

Non-Resident Student’s Card—Pe- 
oria 

Adult Non-Resident’s Card— 
Champaign 


Charging cards for Pam. Per. & 
Pict.—Bloomington 
Book Cards, Non-Machine—Mat- 
toon 
Book Cards, Machine—Blooming- 
ton 
Pocket—Elmwood Park 
Reserve Card—Bloomington 
Inter-library Loan Card 
Order Cards—Moline 
Card of Introduction — Park 
Ridge 
Fine Notice—Urbana 
Fine Letter from City Attorney— 
Kankakee 
Fine Record—Champaign 
Circulation Records—Bloomington 
Library Card Renewal Card—May- 
wood 
Temporary Card—Decatur 
Publicity Booklet—Elgin 
(The charts compiled from this 
study will be exhibited at the Illinois 
State Library during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciatinn to be beld in Springfield Oct. 
2-4.) 
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34TH ANNUAL REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON* 


In May 1952 the 34th annual series 
of regional meetings conducted by the 
Illinois State Library for librarians, 
staff members in libraries, directors 
of libraries and friends of libraries 
were concluded. 

15 sessions were held throughout 
the State between April 15 and May 
15. 

Planning for these meetings was 
done locally with assistance of the 
staff of the Extension Services Sec- 
tion of Illinois State Library. While 
each program was different, the sug- 
gested theme was “The American 
Heritage and the library”. 

Two hundred and twenty two li- 
braries were represented (a library 
being counted only once even if rep- 
resentatives of staff and Board attend 
more than one meeting). 

Registered attendance totalled 930. 
In order to give a local glimpse of the 
success of each meeting a representa- 
tive from the area in which the meet- 
ing was held was asked to send in a 
report. 


LITTLE EGYPT ENTERTAINS 
DIST. #6 AT MARION 


“The Rains Came” may be the-title 
of Louis Bromfield’s popular book, 
but it seemed destined to be the 
weather forecast for our planned Dis- 
trict Meeting at Marion, IIl., April 15. 
However, we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find the day beautiful and 
spring-like. Approximately 70 libra- 
rians, trustees and guests attended 
the meeting at the Marion Carnegie 
Library with Mrs. Nannie Parks, li- 
brarian, her assistant and her trustees 
acting as hosts. 

Those who arrived early enjoyed a 
social hour with donuts and coffee— 
as usual the McLeansboro Delega- 





* Chief Extension Services—Illinois State Li- 
brary. 


tion, Miss Katharine Edwards, libra- 
rian, and I missed the refreshments— 
had to deposit three children enroute 
which delayed us considerably. Every- 
one looked so pretty in their Easter 
suits. Mayor Shannon in his welcome 
remarked that he wasn’t accustomed 
to addressing such a lovely group of 
women. Since I was asked to write 
my impression of this meeting, one of 
my outstanding impressions was the 
look of refinement and culture which 
most of the women carried. That’s as 
it should be too. Who else except such 
a group of intelligentsia should select 
and direct the reading of our children 
and adults? 

Representative Homer Butler of 
Marion is not only in our legislature 
but he is also the editor of the Marion 
Newspaper. As he addressed our 
group we felt his remarks were a re- 
sult of his experience in both fields of 
endeavor. He said the aim of the 
library should be “to tie the institu- 
tion (library) into the life blood of 
the community.” Do our libraries 
reach this goal? It is truly a great 
challenge to librarians. Mr. Butler’s 
suggestions regarding library public- 
ity were most helpful. He reminded 
us that as writers of library news we 
were in competition with the highest 
paid news writers in the world. There- 
fore, library articles must be news 
worthy or they will find themselves in 
the editors’ wastebasket. Editors, he 
said, consider news value in local re- 
leases as well as AP releases. We felt, 
as Mr. Butler talked, that librarians 
had a good friend in our legislature if 
we ever needed one to help with li- 
brary legislation. 

Miss Ruth Grant of the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Division of Wil- 
liamson Co., talked about how the 
public library could assist their 
County study groups. Much source 
material is available in the library. 
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Who isn’t interested in the retire- 
ment fund? Librarians really leaned 
an ear as Mr. E. G. Hanson of the 
Ill. Municipal Retirement Fund was 
introduced. Much of his material was 
too statistical for me, but when he 
finished his talk on benefits, etc. one 
librarian very eagerly said “what’s 
your address?” he replied, “want my 
phone number, too?” Talk about 
audience participation! 


After an excellent luncheon at the 
Christian Church we were taken on a 
tour of the library. The visiting libra- 
rians were impressed with the library. 
Mrs. Parks has made a name for her- 
self because of her work in collecting 
historical data on Williamson Coun- 
ty. Much of the credit for the library’s 
success is due to the work of Mr. 
Stotler, President of the Board and a 
constant member since the inception 
of the library some 30 years ago. He 
spent the entire day at our meeting. 


In the afternoon we were interested 
to hear from Mr. Allen Edwards, 
Principal of Marion High School. His 
talk stressed the need for closer co- 
operation between the schools and the 
public libraries. He thinks comic 
books are here to stay because the 
youngsters are looking for action and 
many of our so called “library books” 
do not provide enough action for 
them. He suggested the libraries have 
more visual materials such as slides, 
viewmasters, films and records. 


Booklets, lists and other materials 
were distributed during the day by 
the visiting staff from the Illinois 
State Library. Mrs. Langston and her 
staff are to be congratulated on this 
meeting. It was well planned and 
skillfully executed. See you next 
Spring—until then we will strive for 
“better living through better reading.” 


Mrs. Frank Bonan, Director 
McCoy Memorial Library 
McLeansboro 
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EAST ST. LOUIS 


Librarians and trustees and friends 
from Southwestern Illinois attended 
the annual regional conference held 
at East St. Louis Public Library, 
Wednesday, April 16, with Dr. John 
T. Murphy, Librarian, as host. 


All present took an active part in 
the discussion on current problems, 
which was led by Mrs. Laura Lang- 
ston, Chief, Extension Services, IIli- 
nois State Library. 

Wenzel Brown, president of the 
Granite City library board, told how 
Granite City financed its building 
and services and how various civic 
groups have been encouraged to con- 
tribute gifts to the library. 

The question of what to do about 
a “surplus” accumulated by a library 
at the end of the fiscal year was 
brought up. Dr. Murphy explained 
how a local taxpayers league objected 
to the “surplus” in the library fund. 
He went on to point out that their 
“surplus” actually was to run the li- 
brary from the end of the fiscal year 
until the tax money is collected in 
Autumn. Wenzel Brown said that 
railroad attorneys are alert to find a 
technicality in ordinances that reduce 
the amount of taxes. He said that 
local railroad lawyers agreed that it 
is legitimate and good business to 
budget from one tax collection till the 
next. 

Everyone attended a luncheon held 
at the Knights of Columbus building 
in East St. Louis, where a fried chick- 
en luncheon had been arranged for by 
Dr. Murphy. 

A highlight of the afternoon con- 
ference was an interesting, informal 
talk by Mrs. Marguerite Louis, Vice- 
President of the East St. Louis library 
board. Mrs. Louis gives book reviews 
before civic groups and clubs and is 
very active in behalf of the library. 
She discussed how to review a book 
and what type of book would interest 
an audience. She said that biogra- 
phies and historical novels have a 
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wide appeal, while the scientific, true 
adventure such as “The Sea Around 
Us” and “Kon-Tiki” have a more 
limited audience. 

She advised her audience to begin 
reviewing with a good biography be- 
cause it has a real character and a 
development in story that is easy to 
outline. On the other hand, so many 
popular romances have very little 
plot or substance and, consequently, 
are difficult to review. 

Thomas Wright, 
Bookmobile Librarian, 
East St. Louis Public Library 


WOODSTOCK 


“The library as a local university 
aspiring to anticipate the needs of the 
community,” keynoted the 34th an- 
nual regional spring library meeting 
held at the Woodstock Opera House 
and library rooms, April 17. 

“American Heritage” by Martha 
Morse, a Rockford librarian, the 
morning session speaker, was con- 
cerned with the dignity and freedom 
of the individual. She discussed books 
of great import during the present 
world conflict, including “New 
Threats to American Freedoms,” ““To 
Secure These Rights,” “The Price of 
Liberty,” ‘“Freedom’s People,” as 
well as “Our Rights as Human Be- 
ings.” ° 

In conclusion she quoted, “The 
United States of America has grown 
strong in the bracing aid of freedom. 

. We have built the law steadily 
around advancing ideals of human 
freedom and the dignity of man. . 
Keeping the individual liberty de- 
pends on thoughtful, diligent and 
highly moral citizens. Playing fair 
with one another under the rules of 
liberty is our challenge, this begins 
with our attitudes and values.” 

The assertion was made by Judge 
Dan B. Withers, Jr., library trustee 
of Elgin, during the afternoon session 
that “The facilities of the library 
reflect the tempering need of the com- 
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munity. A need that should be antici- 
pated. The library is an institution of 
great public service and we have a 
job of public relations. We should 
know what the library has to offer 
and also know and anticipate the 
needs of the community.” 


He pointed out that although trus- 
tees do not assume the duties of a 
trained librarian, they do give her 
assistance in interpreting the commu- 
nity requirements. He also suggested 
that trustees should meet regularly 
the same as a directorate of any good 
business; that they should familiarize 
themselves with the Illinois library 
laws and balance their budget so that 
the librarians salaries could be ad- 
justed to meet the cost of living. 


Enjoyable complications in the life 
of an author and mother of four 
whose efforts to balance her two 
ambitions—“books” and “children” 
resulted in “room for each” was hu- 
morously told by Dorothy Aldis, na- 
tionally known author of teen age as 
well as adult books. 

Her sparkling contributions of 
verse, that started with her father’s 
birthday when she was eight, were 
added bits of enjoyment as she un- 
folded the story of her married life, 
centered in Chicago. “I had two am- 
bitions,” she said, “one to write and 
the other to have children, and it was 
a race between the two. Finally I had 
two babies and one book, then I had 
eight books and four children, and 
now I have grandchildren, seventeen 
books with two ready for publica- 
tion.” 

The continued effort to write de- 
spite complications that resulted from 
“too many living in too small quar- 
ters” was delightfully told by the 
speaker who refuted the theory that 
a woman cannot combine a career 
and motherhood. She concluded with 
reading several excerpts from her 
children’s books, including “Hop, 
Skip and Jump” and “Here, There 
and Everywhere.” Mrs. Aldis was 
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presented by the Rev. C. C. Urch, 
trustee of the Woodstock Library. 

Mrs. Emily Campbell, librarian, 
DeKalb Public Library, discussed 
“Recordings for Libraries.” She was 
followed by Ruth Peaslee, Oak Park 
Children’s Librarian, whose _ topic 
“Children’s Books” was concentrated 
on “books that take a child down the 
road to world friendship and under- 
standing of others.’”’ She also empha- 
sized the importance of fairy stories 
with their lovable characters and col- 
orful settings. 

The afternoon session concluded 
with adult book reviews given by 
Ruth Gregory, librarian, Waukegan. 
Her list included, “Private Papers of 
Senator Vandenberg,” the second vol- 
ume of “Memoirs of Herbert Hoov- 
er,” including his work as secretary 
of commerce, both to be released this 
month; “Biography of Henry Irving,” 
by Lawrence Irving; “When Doctors 
are Patients,” edited by Max Pinner; 
“How to Talk with People,” by Irv- 
ing J. Lee; “Cyclone in Calico,” by 
Nona Brown Baker and “I'll be see- 
ing you” by Henry Barry, a blind 
war veteran. 

A luncheon was served at Waling- 
ford Hall on Todd school campus. 
Leona Ringering, Regional Librarian 
from the State Library, served as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Mary S. Yates, Reporter, 
Woodstock, Ill. Sentinel 
* es. ££ 6s 


CHESTER 


An interesting and instructive Re- 
gional meeting was held at Chester 
on April 17, with Chester, Red Bud, 
Murphysboro, and Sparta _ repre- 
sented. 

The meeting was held in the Li- 
brary with Miss Minnie Adams, 
librarian, as Hostess. Coffee and 


doughnuts were served at 9 A. M. 


The talk by John A. File, Vocational 
Adviser, Menard Penitentiary, stressed 
the need for books in the Peniten- 
tiary. In open discussion the fact was 
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brought out that librarians can do 
something to help the penal situation. 

Mrs. Elsa Saxenmeyer, Board 
Member at Red Bud, brought out 
clearly some of the ways in which the 
library can make its services vital to 
the community. She stressed that 
promotion must go outside the walls 
of the library to attract the public. 

Mr. Kenneth Bradley, President of 
the Board of Directors of the Sparta 
Public Library, led a discussion on A 
Library Program and Its Support. He 
made it clear that community co- 
operation is essential, from the leaders 
through to every citizen and organi- 
zation, if the library is to be sup- 
ported in order to give good service. 

After luncheon at the Presbyterian 
Church, Warden Browning Robinson 
at the Chester Penitentiary. and Mr. 
File took us through some of the sec- 
tions of the Prison. 

Representatives from Red Bud and 
the State Library visited the Sparta 
Public Library to see the enlarged 
quarters, the film projector, and to 
learn of their program. 


Bess L. Brown, Librarian, 
Sparta Public Library 


DECATUR 


Miss Muriel Perry, librarian, 
opened the morning session and in- 
troduced Mayor Robert E. Willis 
who extended a cordial and humorous 
welcome. 

The morning program—a discus- 
sion of desk procedures—was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Thelma Van Ness 
Breen and three members of her staff, 
Elizabeth Abraham, Frances Bren- 
nan and Beverly Steele, of the With- 
ers Public Library, Bloomington. 

They gave the findings from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 92 libraries, and 
compiled by Louise Kessler, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Bloomington. Sam- 
ples of various forms were displayed 
on large charts, such as overdue no- 
tices and reserve slips. A discussion 
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followed each talk. Charging methods 
were extensively discussed. 

In the afternoon a panel on co- 
operation between school and public 
libraries was presented by Mrs. Lenna 
Schwabe, librarian, Urbana High 
School, chairman; Gertrude Morse, 
Supervisor, Children’s work, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield; and _ Lillian 
Kent, librarian, Vespasian Warner 
Public Library, Clinton. 

The discussion brought out that 
some sort of contract system between 
schools and public libraries is a desir- 
able arrangement. Miss Morse ex- 
plained the contract plan used in 
Springfield. The school and public 
library should integrate their pro- 
grams and supplement, not duplicate, 
services. The schools should assume 
the responsibility of providing books 
for class collateral reading and teach 
the use of libraries; but if the schools 
do not do this, it is left to the public 
library. Miss Kent told of her projects 
to instill in children the love of 
books. Since there are no school li- 
braries in Clinton, she feels it her re- 
sponsibility. 

The latter part of the afternoon 
program was a talk by Kenneth F. 
Duchac, Assistant Librarian, Decatur, 
on Books of Yesterday and Today. 
He distributed a mimeographed list 
of some thirteen titles and spoke 
briefly but in a lively and entertaining 
fashion of each book. 

At the dinner meeting Dean Mad- 
den, Vice-President of the A. W. Cash 
Valve Manufacturing Corporation, 
spoke of the services which business 
and industry would like from public 
libraries. It was his conclusion — 
reached after talking with numerous 
business men—that they do not use 
public libraries extensively. He made 
the following suggestions, among 
others, as to what libraries might do: 


1. Build future library buildings 
with adjoining parking lots. 

2. Provide a sidewalk box for re- 
turn of books. 
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3. Provide free delivery service— 
this service might be donated 
by some service club or be sup- 
ported by subscriptions from in- 
dustry. 

4. Hold book drives. Many busi- 
nesses buy books which they 
would gladly give to the library 
if they knew they could refer 
to them there. 

5. Keep union contracts on file. 

6. Limit the re-appointment of 
board members, thus giving 
more citizens the opportunity to 
serve the library. 


The second address of the evening 
was given by Mr. Emanuel Rosen- 
berg, Decatur attorney. He spoke in 
a sincere and impressive way of the 
general apathy of our citizens toward 
the public library. He recommended 
a survey of the community as to its 
use of the library and suggested that 
laymen could and should bring about 
changes which will make it possible 
for libraries to provide the services to 
which citizens in a democracy are 
entitled. 

Fern Garrett, 
Reference Librarian, 
Decatur Public Library 


* *£ £ K 


GREENUP 


Guests at the Greenup Regional 
meeting on April 24 were greeted with 
a cup of steaming coffee and dough- 
nuts. This was a perfect start for an 
unusually interesting and profitable 
day. The library, recently redeco- 
rated, was made more attractive by a 
log fire in the fireplace. Mrs. Bonnie 
Kelly, retired librarian, had charge 
of Registration. 

A welcome was given by Mr. Aug- 
ust Caylor, member of the Board, 
who then presented Mrs. Laura Lang- 
ston, chairman. She conducted a 
workshop in which the question dis- 
cussed was, “How can the public li- 
brary best serve the community?” 
Libbie Hafner, Home Adviser, Cum- 
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berland County; Wayne Hance, 
County Superintendent of Schools; 
and Virgil Wheatley, Superintendent 
of the Greenup Unit Community 
Schools, each presented their point of 
view. Librarians and trustees entered 
into a lively discussion which lasted 
the entire forenoon. Many ideas were 
brought forth. It was agreed that a 
meeting of the school officials and the 
public library board was very desir- 
able. It was suggested that taxpayers 
would not be reluctant to pay more 
taxes for library service when they 
could see the value of that service. 
In the afternoon Rev. Delbert 
Wickstrom, pastor of the Central 
Community Church of Mattoon and 
member of the Library Board, gave 
a most interesting talk on New and 
Worthwhile Reading. Following this, 
Mrs. Nina D. Russell, librarian of the 
Paris Public Library, talked on read- 
ing for children, with especial empha- 
sis on the teen age reader. She had a 
number of new books on display and 
mentioned particularly the Childhood 
and Landmark series. These are 
attractive to children and are very 
valuable for the information they 
contain. 
Sophia Lieberknecht, Librarian, 
Charleston Public Library 


* * * KK 


EAST MOLINE 


Dr. J. N. Katrana, President of the 
Board of Trustees, gave an address of 
welcome apropos to the theme of 
“Our American Heritage.” He 
stressed, particularly, America as a 
melting pot of the world and pointed 
to East Moline as a good illustration 
of the many nationalities that come 
to this country and soon become good 
American citizens. He stressed the 
point that “truth will outlast all de- 
structive elements.” 

Dr. O. F. Ander, Professor of His- 
tory at Augustana College, discussed 
“The Obligations of Libraries in the 
Preservation of Local History.” He 
asked, “Has your library a responsi- 
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bility for collecting historical ma- 
terials?” Local history is indispens- 
able to general history and a good 
thorough understanding of world his- 
tory and affairs is best understood by 
a good knowledge of local affairs and 
history. 

He continued, “Regionalism is be- 
coming a useful instrument for culti- 
vating loyalty and interest in our 
country. Churches, schools, clubs and 
lodges turn to libraries for help in 
collecting information for their own 
use. This may become very important 
information in future generations.” 
He mentioned that the Rockford 
Public Library had done a very good 
job on the collection of material that 
is of good historical value. 

The Galesburg library was also 
mentioned as collecting materials that 
will be of value to coming genera- 
tions. It is important to gather per- 
sonal history of prominent citizens, 
atlases, scrapbooks, an old cradle, or 
bonnet, or what have you. Bind the 
local newspaper. Materials that can’t 
be duplicated, keep in a vault. The 
local historical society and the library 
should work hand in hand. Tape re- 
cordings should be made of promi- 
nent men and women. Micro filming 
is very useful. Save present records 
for posterity. 

The question box was conducted 
by Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, Consult- 
ant, Illinois State Library. What to 
do about your back numbered maga- 
zines, was discussed at some length. 
How much help should the librarian 
give to students requesting help for 
themes and term papers? If anyone 
has the answer, please send it to the 
librarians. Is there a library service 
in the hospital? How many libraries 
give classes of instruction to the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the school 
year? It was suggested that the li- 
brary have a cooperative arrangement 
with the teacher in order to work out 
the library-school problems. Dinner 
was at 6:00 P. M. at the Methodist 
Church. Steak and everything! 
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At the evening session Mrs. Amy 
Seely Nelson, Librarian at Galva, 
presided. In developing the theme, 
Library Publicity, Miss Marie Rin- 
quist, art supervisor of the Moline 
school system, talked on Poster Mak- 
ing. She said that a librarian should 
know how to attract people to the 
library. This can be done in many 
ways. Of course it is necessary to 
have proper physical equipment, such 
as tables, lighting, decorations, new 
book displays, but this alone is not 
enough. It is necessary to advertise. 

She showed how posters can be 
made very inexpensively and yet be 
very effective; very simple in illus- 
tration and wording. Words should 
be few. Just one idea on a poster. 
Posters may be two or three di- 
mensional. Those that are three 
dimensional are better than the two 
dimensional. They show height, 
breadth, and depth. Make posters to 
attract attention, convey an idea, be 
simple. Make them attractive with 
striking contrast of colors; dull 
against bright, rough against smooth, 
bright against dull. Posters are effec- 
tive at all times; use them regularly. 


Mr. R. M. Harper, editor of the 
East Moline Herald, talked on “How 
to Prepare a Newspaper Article.” He 
said the chief reason for publicity is 
that the public may know what is 
happening to their tax dollar that is 
being spent in the library. In doing 
this, a twofold purpose will be ac- 
complished; the public will be in- 
formed about its tax dollar and it 
will attract people to the library. To 
sell this idea, go to the editor and 
ask him to send a reporter on a 
regular round of calls to the library. 


If you write anything for the paper, 
use 8%” x 11” paper or 8%” x 5”. 
These are the best suited sizes of 
paper for the newspaper. Find the 
newspaper’s style and conform to it. 
Most papers have a style for books, 
titles, etc. It is inadvisable to submit 
articles to the newspaper on Wednes- 
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day, Thursday and Friday because 
these days are the paydays for the 
paper in the way of advertising. Your 
article won’t get the attention when 
brought in on these days that it will 
receive on one of the other days. If it 
is possible, put a local twist to the 
articles submitted for publication. 
Acquaint the newspaper with holiday 
reading material and other special 
occasions. 

Board meeting should be published 
in the paper. If you can get pictures, 
send these to the paper. Newspapers 
are going picture crazy. Work out an 
angle that will attract the attention of 
the public. 

Miss Fern Hawks, publicity director 
of WHBF and WMBF-TYV, talked 
on radio publicity. Radio is licensed 
by the government for the conven- 
ience of the public and its interest. 
Radio has only time to sell. It is not 
much different from newspapers as 
far as public relations are concerned. 
The time element for advertisements 
and notices is much shorter. Radio 
announcements should answer why, 
who, what, when, where. Courtesy 
spots should occupy from thirty sec- 
onds to a minute. Tellers of children’s 
stories can talk about children’s 
books. Book reviews on radio are 
apt to be dry. A thumb nail sketch 
of some books might be good. Poster 
exhibit is good for TV. Panel discus- 
sion is good for TV. 


* * KE KK 


PARK RIDGE 


On May 1 a Regional Library 
Meeting was held in Park Ridge. 
After a welcoming cup of coffee and 
a short talk by Dr. Orvis Jordan, 
President of the Park Ridge Library 
Board, the meeting settled down to a 
frank and uninhibited discussion of 
“What Is Our Main Problem?” The 
answers were many and varied, and 
all very acceptable. 

A report by Mrs. D. C. Nahigian 
from Glenview showed the spirit of a 
library-minded town, and the success 
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which attended the efforts of the 
Friends of the Library. 

From Bellwood, Mrs. Bessie Kus- 
ter, librarian, gave a most interesting 
picture of the practical use of a book- 
mobile in a town where population, 
growing away from the center of 
town, is thus far removed from the 
library. 

In the afternoon Harry Anderson, 
Superintendent of Maine Township 
High School, spoke informally on the 
Cooperation of the Library, the Com- 
munity and the School. 

All phases of library work were dis- 
cussed; experiences and views ex- 
changed; and it was the consensus of 
opinion that Regional Meetings 
should be held semi-annually in the 
future. 

Mrs. G. S. Struthers 
Secretary, Board of Directors 
Park Ridge Public Library 


NAPERVILLE 


Members of the staff and board of 
the Nichols Library were hostesses 
for the Regional Meeting held in 
Naperville on May 6th. Mrs. Miriam 
Fry, librarian and program chairman, 
and her committee are to be congrat- 
ulated for the skillful planning which 
resulted in a delightful and profitable 
time for all. 

From nine until ten A. M. visiting 
librarians and their assistants were 
registered in the main reading room 
by Mrs. Henry Moy, a board mem- 
ber. During that hour coffee and 
doughnuts were served by Mrs. B. C. 
Beckman and Mrs. Thomas Fink- 
binder also members of the board. 
Guests moved from room to room, 
chatted with old and new acquaint- 
ances, and enjoyed the many attrac- 
tive features of the library. 

The newly decorated lounge of the 
Y. M. C. A., (the Y. M. C. A. is next 
door to the library) provided a pleas- 
ing and colorful atmosphere for the 
morning assembly which was presided 
over by Mrs. Finkbinder. She intro- 
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duced Naperville’s mayor, Mr. 
Charles Wellner, who welcomed the 
group to the city. The discussion 
chairman, Mrs. Laura Langston, a 
former librarian at North Central 
College, felt very much at home with 
this group and inspired an informal 
and challenging discussion on general 
library problems. Among the prob- 
lems discussed were: 


How to increase membership 

How to increase circulation 

How to get more money for books 

How to determine what books 
should be bought 

How to determine when books 
should be discarded and means 
of disposal 


Although questions and answers 
came spontaneously from the group 
Mrs. Langston injected a spark of 
enthusiasm from time to time by call- 
ing upon someone to relate a recent 
successful experience. It was interest- 
ing to note that libraries large and 
small are confronted with similar 
problems and go about their solu- 
tions in quite the same way. Before 
adjourning for lunch Miss Eleanor 
Plain of Aurora brought greetings 
from the Illinois Library Association. 

Following the appetizing lunch 
served in the Y. M. C. A. a very in- 
teresting music program was enjoyed. 
The highlight of the luncheon hour 
was an address on American Heritage 
by the Rev. Wilmert H. Wolf, pastor 
of Grace E. U. B. Church, Naperville. 

The afternoon general session was 
opened with a report on the activities 
of the Friends of the Library in 
Wheaton. Mr. Peter Veltman, presi- 
dent, gave a detailed account of the 
1951-52 drive for membership. This 
report stimulated a short discussion 
on programs for Friends of the Li- 
brary. How to obtain good speakers 
without exhausting the treasury 
seemed to be everyones problem. 

Mrs. Edith B. Higgins of Berwyn, 
widely known reviewer, next gave 
entertaining reviews of the Son of 
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Adam Wingate by Mary O’Hara and 
I Live Again by Princess Ileana. 

During the latter part of the 
afternoon a division was made in the 
group to provide time for the trustees 
to discuss problems pertinent to their 
situations. The remainder of the 
group was privileged to hear a num- 
ber of children’s books reviewed by 
Mrs. Ruth Minard. 

The atmosphere which prevailed 
throughout the meeting gave one the 
feeling that the group was molded by 
unity of thought and purpose and 
each left with imbued spirit and en- 
thusiastic determination to further 
enhance and enrich the library pro- 
gram in her community. 

Helen B. Osker, Librarian 
Warrenville Public Library 
* * * * & 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


Mrs. Clyde Elson, president of the 
Chicago Heights Library Board and 
program chairman, presided over the 
meeting and introduced Mrs. Laura 
C. Langston of the Illinois State Li- 
brary Extension Service, who then 
acted as chairman of the ensuing 
sessions. 

With the first part of the morning 
session devoted to a workshop period, 
attending librarians, board members 
and guests were invited to advance 
opinions or question others regarding 
various library procedures. No defi- 
nite or authoritative decisions were 
reached—other than personal opin- 
ions. 

Methods of charging out books 
and the registration of new patrons 
led to a discussion of public relations 
and the new borrower. Consensus of 
opinion was that new patrons should 
be made to feel welcome and not be 
distrusted. Free exchange of cards 
between libraries came up, which 
opens the way to library cooperation. 

An interesting observation told of 
the visit of the bookmobile as being 
more effective than a call from the 
police for regaining overdue books. 
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Charts showing methods of opera- 
tion for all libraries in the region 
were on display, plus posters with 
different types of cards and letters 
used in these libraries—such as regis- 
tration cards, overdue notices, etc. 

During a four-member panel dis- 
cussion, Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman, 
member of the Harvey public library 
board, stressed the responsibility of 
the library in the following cate- 
gories: Presenting a warm welcome 
to patron; Making sure patron has 
adequate guidance in finding books 
and making selections; Providing 
quiet, convenient place for study. 

Joseph La Pointe, Thornton Town- 
ship High School senior, discussed 
library needs of youth from grade 
school through high school when 
specialized literature is needed. 

John Guthrie, member of Chicago 
Heights public library board, quoted 
public relations needs. Donald 
Richardson, member of the Home- 
wood public library board, acted as 
chairman of the panel discussion and 
conducted audience participation in 
commenting on various phases of 
public relations. 

Luncheon was at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Re-convening at the 
library, those attending heard Mrs. 
Carl Wilhelm, junior librarian, give 
a short review of new juvenile books 
on the market with brief comments 
on their usefulness in varying fields 
for youngsters. 


Four students, three exchange stu- 
dents from Germany now studying 
at Bloom Township High School and 
a displaced person from Estonia now 
enrolled at Thornton Township Li- 
brary, spoke in the afternoon, with 
a question and answer period fol- 
lowing each talk. 


Svea Almons, from Estonia, told 
of her country’s being overrun three 
times in succession—first by Com- 
munist Russia, then by Nazi Ger- 
many and again by Communist Rus- 
sia, and subsequent library depletion 
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following each occupation due to 
burning of books contrary to the cur- 
rent military -imposed ideology. 
About 200,000 books are contained in 
the central library of Estonia’s capi- 
tal city, she said, with a lesser num- 
ber in each of the three or four 
branch libraries. No card files are 
used, Miss Almon reported. Instead, 
index books for each classification 
are provided. The patron lists the 
numbers of the books he wants and 
the librarian gets them from shelves 
unavailable to the general public. 

Berndt Schumann from Bremen, 
Germany; Manfred Menking from 
Aurich, and Joachim Steuernagel 
from Frankfurt, were introduced by 
E. Pearl Hess, librarian at Bloom 
Township High School, and told of 
their experiences in German schools 
and current life in the United States. 
In their junior year, the three boys 
live with private families who re- 
ceive no compensation (monetary) 
for their hospitality. The trio will 
leave this country July 18. Following 
the close of the school year, they will 
make a brief tour through the New 
England states, New York and 
Washington, D. C. 

In reporting on libraries in Ger- 
many, Joachim mentioned that most 
libraries have books arranged by 
language (English, French, German, 
Spanish, etc.) in separate rooms. Li- 
braries are maintained by either the 
national government or city govern- 
ment. In a few cases, however, both 
branches combine forces. Books from 
the public libraries can be kept for 
two weeks free of charge. 

Prior to 1939, according to 
Joachim’s report, the state library at 
Berlin contained approximately 2.8 
million volumes. Since then about 
10 per cent of the volumes have been 
destroyed. Munich lost about one- 
third of the library books, but Vi- 
enna lost none. 

German newspapers, he said, con- 
sist mostly of five to ten pages and 
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contain no comics or advertisements. 
but American magazine styles are 
followed closely in that particular 
field of journalism. German youth is 
interested in serious reading. 
Flowers were arranged through the 

courtesy of the Chicago Heights 
Ho-A-Ro Garden Club. 

Gwendolyn E. Warner, Reporter, 

Chicago Heights, Ill. Star 


* * *K * 


PERU 


On Wednesday, May 7, station 
PPL—Peru Public Library—broad- 
cast to the more than one hundred 
librarians and trustees in the audi- 
ence, gathered from more than 
twenty libraries of Region I, a varied 
and worthwhile program calculated 
to hold the interest and attention of 
the listeners. Miss Dorothy Biene- 
man, librarian, was the production 
director. 

The program was preceded by a 
warm-up broadcast over station 
WLPO when William Kostellic, pro- 
gram _ director, interviewed Miss 
Helene H. Rogers, assistant State Li- 
brarian; Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, 
consultant for Public libraries in the 
state and Mr. Joseph McAdam of 
the Adult Education Department of 
the State Library. Miss Bieneman 
also spoke. 

Registration for the PPL event 
was handled by Mrs. Burton Rich- 
ards, assistant librarian. Mrs. Ar- 
zinger was mistress of ceremonies in- 
troducing Mayor Frank Konetschny 
who welcomed the visitors on behalf 
of the city of Peru. He also presented 
Mr. Ernest C. Roth, president of the 
local board of trustees. 

Mrs. Arzinger presided over the 
general discussion of library ques- 
tions. Among the problems consid- 
ered were proper cataloguing, types 
of books to order, efficiency of a ren- 
tal system, municipal retirement 
plan, responsibilities of the library 
as far as the physical protection of 
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its patrons is concerned, and budget 
items. 

Dr. O. Fritiof Ander, head of the 
history department at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Illinois and a 
member of the Advisory committee 
of the Illinois State Library spoke on 
the Responsibility of the Library for 
Collecting and Preserving Local His- 
tory. It was evident from his talk 
that libraries have been failing gen- 
erally to observe this phase of their 
professional work. He pointed out 
that the smallest scrap of paper con- 
taining a note might be history to the 
future. He emphasized the fact that 
much of the American Heritage 
comes from the immigrant peoples 
who came to America bringing with 
them a wealth of folklore which has 
been intermingled with ours to make 
America. This we must preserve. 
And it is our duty as librarians to do 
this. 

Librarians do have their lighter 
moments and Miss Bieneman in- 
vited the guests to a refresher period 
at a coke and snack bar when 
tongues were unloosed, acquaintances 
made or renewed or the valuable in- 
formation gleaned thus far, discussed. 

A decided treat was a musical in- 
terlude featuring a piano duet, “On 
the Trail,’ from THE GRAND 
CANYON SUITE by Ferde Grofe. 
This was presented by members of 
the library family, Mrs. Richards 
and Mrs. Dudley Diggs, wife of a 
member of the board. 

That urge to travel was taken care 
of by the showing of film on 
“Hawaii” by Mr. William Stanton, 
of the Stanton Travel Bureau. 


Amid echoes of “aloha” the guests 
adjourned to Hotel Peru where they 
were joined by others for the dinner 
session. Following dinner Miss 
Bieneman introduced special guests 
of the evening. In her remarks she 
emphasized the fact that food and 
fellowship were part of the American 
Heritage as well as things political 
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and economic. Among those pre- 
sented to the group at this time were 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. Arzinger, Mr. 
McAdam, Mr. Henry B. Terry, who 
was later to address the trustees sec- 
tion, Mayor Konetshny and Mrs. 
Konetshny, Dr. Ander, Mrs. Walter 
B. May who presided over the eve- 
ning session, Mr. Roth, members of 
the local library board, alderman 
and the newspaper and radio press. 
Dinner music was on records through 
the courtesy of the Peru Library. 

More music upon return to the li- 
brary. The debut of Miss Lucia 
Lyons also of the library family. Her 
numbers were “The Night has a 
Thousand Eyes” accompanied by 
Mrs. Richards, and “the Rose’. 

Keynote speaker of the program, 
purposely delayed until the evening 
so that everyone might hear her, was 
Miss Rogers, using as her topic “The 
Public Library and the American 
Heritage.” She told her listeners 
that the members of her profession 
have a duty and an obligation to 
help this generation establish an 
American Heritage. The library serv- 
ice program is the best tool to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Miss Rogers told the librarians 
that because Americans are the 
world’s best informed people does 
not necessarily mean they are well 
informed. Historical documents and 
inspiring stories of America’s past 
are a foundation for our American 
Heritage, but they are not enough. 
Basically the problem is one of in- 
formation. She urged librarians to 
take advantage of the state lending 
service for both books and pictures. 

The group divided, one section to 
meet with Mr. Terry in trustees sec- 
tion, and the other for book talks. 
The trustees discussed matters per- 
taining their part in running the li- 
braries and were advised upon legal 
matters. 

Mrs. Hortense McClarence, on 
leave of absence from the Peoria 
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Public Library, spoke on Teen Age 
Books, and pointed out the advisa- 
bility of having a special section in 
the library for this group. Miss 
Betty Anderson, of the Prospect 
Branch, Peoria Public Library, em- 
phasized families reading together in 
her reviews of Children’s Books. 

Mrs. Clinton Gardner of the 
Streator Public Library, in her re- 
marks on non-fiction books said, “No 
institution except the school, has 
contributed more to educate Ameri- 
cans in the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship, or to preserve the 
American Heritage, than the Public 
Library. And with authors and pub- 
lishers cooperating the task of keep- 
ing our citizenry well informed and 
on their toes will be immeasurably 
easier.” 

The program went off the air 
promptly at nine-fifteen. This suc- 
cessful event was made possible by 
using every phase of public relations 
available in the community, many of 
which the average library either 
misses or ignores, and would do well 
to cultivate. Too many communities 
do not realize what the library is or 
what it stands for. We in Peru hope 
that we have in small measure 
changed that through our broadcast. 

Dorothy Bieneman, Librarian 
ee © @ 


FREEPORT 


Approximately 65 region librarians 
and board of trustees members at- 
tended the meeting at Freeport, May 
13, 1952. These were welcomed to 
the town by Mayor Glen F. Kunkle 
and President of the Freeport Board 
of Directors L. E. Mensenkamp. A 
former librarian also sent her best 
wishes. The morning session was 
opened by Mr. de Lafayette Reid, 
Jr., chief of public services of Illinois 
State Library, who explained the 
many services offered to local libra- 
ries by the state. He also explained 
that a new Illinois State library cen- 
ter will be opened in DeKalb on May 
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20. This will facilitate services of the 
libraries in this area. 

Following his talk two workshops 
were held. Mrs. Laura C. Langston, 
chief of extension services, Illinois 
State Library was moderator for the 
trustees workshop; and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Knight, co-ordinator of adult 
services in Rockford, was in charge 
of the librarians roundtable discus- 
sion. 

Many problems were discussed in 
both sections and many fields of li- 
brary services were covered in these 
problems. How to get the public to 
want better literature; How to handle 
memorial books; gift books, etc. 

The afternoon session was begun 
by Miss Marjorie Engel, former chil- 
dren’s librarian at Freeport and now 
the acting librarian in Freeport. The 
topic of her discussion was “What 
makes the children keep coming?” 
New books were discussed and en- 
vironmental factors which have a 
bearing on the children’s reading 
habits were also brought up for 
thinking. . 

Mrs. William W. Zeiders, presi- 
dent of the Stephenson County His- 
torical Society was the last speaker 
of the day and brought a very inter- 
esting look into Freeport’s past his- 
tory and into the history of the area. 

The meeting was closed with a tour 
of the new ultra-modern junior high 
school and of the Stephenson County 
Historical Museum. 

Marjorie Engel, 

Acting librarian, 

Freeport Public Library 
see 8 © 


RANTOUL 


Undoubtedly one of the most out- 
standing regional meetings of the year 
was held May 15 at the Rantoul pub- 
lic library. Many points of mutual 
interest were brought up in both the 
discussions and the talks. 

Theme of the all day meet was 
“The Public Library in Illinois and 
the American Heritage”. Mrs. Kath- 
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arine L. Arzinger, field visitor of pub- 
lic libraries acted as chairman in the 
morning. Mrs. Elsie Gordon, Rantoul 
librarian led the meeting in the after- 
noon. 

Herbert Spencer Zim, Ph.D. from 
the college of education, University 
of Illinois at Urbana gave the out- 
standing address of the day. His talk 
on “Scientists, Children and Books” 
pointed out that scientists in order to 
uncover new facts, had first to know 
what the new facts were. Here Russia 
is making a big mistake in keeping 
everything secret that her scientists 
uncover — and keeping known facts 
secret from them. 

Children are essentially scientific in 
their approach to life, Dr. Zim said— 
they want to know facts; and books 
help children help themselves. The 
job of the librarian is to help the chil- 
dren locate books which will be help- 
ful. 

There are now about 700-800 infor- 
mational books for youngsters, rang- 
ing in interest from animals, plants, 
atomic energy, space travel, atoms, 
jets, and electricity. 

This figure compares with about a 
dozen such books a generation ago. 

These books are used for adults, 
who would like some information on 
a given subject; for slow readers who 
would be bored with pre-school 
books; and for teaching English to 
foreigners. 

Dr. Zim has written several such 
informational scientific books for 
youngsters. The high school science 
class of Rantoul came over to listen 
to his talk. 

Mrs. Lucille Gibson, technical li- 
brarian, at nearby Chanute Air Force 
Base spoke to the group on “The 
Role of the Public Library in its Re- 
lation to the Preservation of the 
American Heritage”. She pointed out 
that the reason our troops were the 
best informed troops in the world was 
because the libraries have books that 
present every side of the question. 

Mrs. Gibson has been part of army 
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life for nearly 30 years, most of which 
she has been connected with various 
base libraries. In Japan during the 
occupation a Japanese girl found a 
book criticizing MacArthur. The girl 
asked what would happen to the 
author of such a book; and could 
hardly believe that nothing would. 

“The three points of consideration 
for librarians the world over are in- 
formation, inspiration and the dis- 
semination of knowledge”, Mrs. Gib- 
son concluded. 

Since there was so much interest in 
the new Rantoul library building, 
Mrs. Ralph Johnson, co-chairman of 
the Rantoul Junior Woman’s Club 
library committee, gave a short talk 
on how the new building came into 
being. 

It was selected at the project in the 
“Build a Better Community” contest. 
Mrs. Johnson pointed out much of 
the background work needed — the 
hiring of a lawyer, collecting of funds, 
appointing a trustee of those funds, 
a bond issue, election, and hiring an 
architect. 

She also pointed out that scout 
headquarters are in the basement of 
the library; which is a good way to 
bring the youth of the community 
into the library. 

Many points of interest were 
brought out in announcements and 
discussions held during the day. It 
was pointed out that the state library 
has a picture lending library, a record 
collection which is available for use, 
and a film service which can make 
films available for library use, clubs 
and PTA’s. 

K. T. Frost, local board trustee, 
greeted the group at the opening of 
the session. He was answered by Miss 
Helen Welch of the Illinois Library 
Association. 

Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. Bernice 
Fiske, children’s librarian, Urbana 
Free library acted as the program 
committee. 

Mrs. E. S. Axtell and Mrs. J. F. 
Clark, local trustees, were in charge 
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of registration. Mrs. F. N. VanZant, 
wife of the president of the board, 
was in charge of lunch arrangements. 
Lunch was held at the Wings restau- 
rant north of Rantoul. 

Members of the Junior Woman’s 
Club library committee were on hand 
at the beginning of the meeting to 
answer questions about the building. 

Following the meeting of the 78 
registrants the group broke into two 
groups: a trustees’ discussion, led by 
Miss Helene Rogers, assistant state 
librarian and a librarians’ led by Mrs. 
Grace Tobey of Sheldon, Illinois. 
Miss Marie Hostetter, assistant pro- 
fessor, U. of I. library school spoke 
on children’s books and Miss Dorothy 
Bieneman, librarian at Peru, talked 
on books for men. 

Mrs. Ben Milbrandt 


MACOMB 


Sixty-five librarians and library 
trustees attended a regional meeting 
in Macomb, Thursday, May 15. The 
program in the morning was held at 
the Macomb Public Library, and was 
opened by Mrs. Wallace Walker, 
President of the Macomb Library 
Board, and Mayor R. C. Houtchens, 
who welcomed the visitors. Of spe- 
cial interest to ILA members was 
Miss Sarah Moloney, librarian at 
Quincy, who spoke on “Problems of 
a Small Library”. Open discussion 
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was welcomed during her talk and 
added information pertinent to the 
subject. Miss Moloney recognized the 
handicap of small libraries in funds 
and staff, and stressed means of a 
planned program including story 
hours, vacation reading clubs, Book 
Week, radio and records, to create 
local interest and support. 

A spirited session of the meeting 
followed a talk by William R. Harris, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Ma- 
comb Library Board. He spoke on 
“Problems of the Library /rustee’’, 
and here again interest was added by 
open discussion of various difficulties 
and situations encountered. Mr. Har- 
ris’ talk covered the duties, legal re- 
sponsibilities, and trustee decorum in 
the communicy. 

Luncheon was served at the La- 
moine Hotel at 12:30, and the after- 
noon session got underway promptly. 
Eleanor W. Welch of Illinois State 
Normal University Library, and Vice- 
President and President-elect of the 
ILA, spoke briefly, as did de Lafay- 
ette Reed of the public services divi- 
sion of the State Library. Miss 
Muriel E. Perry, Decatur librarian, 
highlighted the afternoon program 
with a talk and the showing of slides 
of the history and extensive remodel- 
ing of the Carnegie Library in 
Decatur. 

Alice M. Naber, Director 
Macomb Public Library 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY* 


Advanced photography, by A. Feininger. 
Air war and emotional stress, by I. L. Janis. 


Alternating current circuits, by K. Y. Tang. 


American monetary policy, by E. A. Goldenweiser. 


Prentice, 1952. 
Advertising campaigns, by I. Graham. Harper, 1951. 
McGraw, 1951. 
Aircraft engines of the world, by P. H. Wilkinson. 


$7.50. 

$5.00. 

$5.00. 

The Author, 1951. $12.00. 
International, 1951. $6.00. 
McGraw, 1951. $4.50. 


American planting and civic annual..., by American Planning and Civic Association, 


1950. $2.00. 


* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Adult Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Mail Reference 


Unit, Illinois State Library. 
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American conservation in the age of enterprise, by R. G. McCloskey. Harvard University 
Press, 1951. $3.25. 

America’s twelve master salesmen, introduction by H. R. White. Forbes, 1952. $3.00. 

Are workers human?, by G. R. Taylor. Houghton, 1952. $3.00. 

Art of asking questions, by S. L. Payne. Princeton University Press, 1951. $3.12. 

Automotive suspensions, steering, and wheel alignment, by F. Bedell. American Tech- 
nical Society, 1951. $4.50. 

Basic guide to lettering, by R. D. Buckley. Greenberg, 1951. $4.50. 

Basic methods of marketing research, by J. H. Lorie. McGraw, 1951. $6.00. 

Basic radio course, by J. T. Frye. Radcraft, 1951. $2.25. 

Beeswax, its properties, testing, production and applications, by Chemical Publishing 
Company, 1951. $3.00. 

Better foremanship, key to profitable management, by R. Hersey. Conover, 1951. $3.75. 

Books and printing, by P. A. Bennett. World, 1951. $7.50. 

Bureaucracy in a democracy, by C. S. Hyneman. Harper, 1950. $6.00. 

Business cycles, by D. Hamberg. Macmillan, 1951. $4.50. 

Business law, by C. M. Hicks. Harper, 1952. $6.00. 

C. P. A. review manual, by H. E. Miller. Prentice, 1951. $8.00. 

Capitalism and socialism on trial, by F. Sternberg. John Day, 1951. $6.50. 

Capitalism in America, by F. M. Stern. Rinehart, 1951. $2.00. 

Career planning in the law, by K. Redden. Bobbs, 1951. $3.00. 

Century of technology, 1851-1951, by P. Dunsheath. Roy, 1951. $5.00. 

Chains and beads, by G. Pack. Van Nostrand, 1951. $3.25. 

Collision of east and west, by H. Maurer. Regnery, 1951. $2.95. 

Color and design: fashions in men’s and women’s clothing and home furnishings, by B. G. 
Chambers. Prentice, 1951. $7.65. 

Commercial treaties and agreements, by H. C. Hawkins. Rinehart, 1951. $4.75. 

Communism in western Europe, by M. Einaudi. Cornell University Press, 1951. $3.00. 

Complete secretary’s handbook, by L. Doris. Prentice, 1951. $4.75. 

Contemporary correction, ed. by P. W. Tappan. McGraw, 1951. $6.50. 

Content analysis in communication research, by B. Berelson. Free Press, 1952. $3.50. 

Corrosion; causes and prevention, by F. N. Speller. McGraw, 1951. $10.00. 

The Dammed Missouri valley, by R. G. Baumhoff. Knopf, 1951. $3.75. 

Doctor’s and dentist’s tax handbook, by P. Gitlin. Prentice, 1951. $4.95. 

Due process of law, 1932-1949, by V. Wood. Louisiana State University Press, 1951. 
$6.00. 

Dynamics of a labor market, by C. A. Myers. Prentice, 1951. $4.00. 

Dynamics of the film, by J. Feldman. Hermitage, 1952. $3.50. 

Economic mobilization and stabilization, by L. V. Chandler. Holt, 1951. $6.00. 

Economic theory of risk and insurance, by A. H. Willett. University of Penn. Press, 1951. 
$2.25. 

Economics of employment, by A. P. Learner. McGraw, 1951. $4.00. 

Economics of the international patent system, by E. T. Denhardt. John Hopkins Press, 
1951. $4.00. 

Education in the humane community, by J. K. Hart. Harper, 1951. $3.00. 

Effective speaking for every occasion, by W. H. Yeager. 2nd ed. Prentice, 1951. $6.00. 

Efiects of taxation; executive cornpensation and retirement plans, by C. A. Hall. Harvard 
University, 1951. $4.25. 

Electromagnetics, by R. M. Whitmer. Prentice, 1952. $6.65. 

Energy sources, the wealth of tie world, by E. Ayres. McGraw, 1951. $5.00. 

Engineers illustrated thesaurus, by H. Herkimer. Chemical Pub. Co., 1952. $6.00. 

Expanding your income, by I. U. Cobleigh. McKay, 1951. $2.00. 
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Farmer takes a hand: the electric power revolution in rural) America, by M. Childs. 
Doubleday, 1952. $3.50. 

Farmer’s tax handbook, by J. K. Lasser. 2nd ed. Prentice, 1951. $4.95. 

Ferrous materials for the engineer, by R. Fox. Charles Griffin, 1948. $2.10. 

A few acres and security, by L. W. Steelman. Greenberg, 1951. $5.00. 

Fiscal policies and the American economy, by K. E. Poole. Prentice, 1951. $6.35. 

Fundamentals of life insurance, by H. T. Owen. Prentice, 1951. $6.35. 

Fundamentals of top management, by R. C. Davis. Harper, 1951. $6.00. 

Future of American politics, by S. Lubell. Harper, 1952. $3.50. 

Generating stations; economic elements of electrical design, by A. H. Lovell. 4th ed. 
McGraw, 1951. $6.50. 

Government by the people, by J. M. Burns. Prentice, 1952. $7.50. 

Government is your business, by J. Keller. Doubleday, 1951. $2.00. 

Group work recording, principles and practices, by A. W. Lindsay. Woman’s press, 1952. 
$3.00. 

Habitual criminal, by N. Morris. Harvard University Press, 1951. $5.00. 

Handbook of industria] electroplating, by E. A. Ollard. “Metal Industry” London, 1948. 
$2.50. 

History of human relations, by H. Butterfield. Macmillan, 1952. $3.50. 

Home painting, wallpapering and decorating. Wise, 1951. $1.95. 

How to build 78 radio and television sets, by Popular Science. Popular Science, 1951. 
$1.98. 

How to care for the health of executives, by W. C. Alvarez. Wilcox, 1951. $2.50. 

How to make money with your camera, by H. Forman. McGraw, 1952. $3.50. 

How to retire and like it, by R. P. Kaighn. Rev. ed. Association Press, 1951. $2.50. 

How to use hand tools, by M. H. Reid. Crowell, 1952. $3.50. 

How to use your mind, by H. D. Kitson. Rev. ed. Lippincott, 1951. $2.50. 

Human relations in supervision, by W. E. Parker. McGraw, 1951. $4.50. 

Impact of the union, by D. M. Wright. Harcourt, 1951. $4.00. 

Incentive management, by J. F. Lincoln. Lincoln electric co., $1.00. 

International economics, by T. Viner. Free Press, 1951. $5.00. 

International organization by N. Hill. Harper, 1952. $5.00. 

International organization, by L. L. Leonard. McGraw, 1951. $6.00. 

Introduction to the antitrust laws, by A. T. Dietz. Bookman, 1951. $2.00. 

Inventions and their management, by A. K. Berle. International textbook, 1951. $6.50. 

Investment company and the investor, by R. L. Weissman. Harper, 1951. $3.50. 

Investments for professional people, by R. W. Cooper. Macmillan, 1951. $4.50. 

It’s your business, your use of your money to buy better living, by A. E. Moore. Dor- 
rance, 1949. $2.00. 

Jewelry making for fun and profit, by H. Clegg. McKay, 1951. $3.00. 

Legislation by collective bargaining, by G. Y. Steiner. University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
$1.50. 

Lessons of the British war economy, ed. by D. N. Chester. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. $4.50. 

Life and death of an oilman, by J. J. Matthews. University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
$3.75. 

Life insurance, by J. B. Maclean. 7th ed. McGraw, 1951. $6.00. 

Lobbyists, by K. Schriftgiesser. Little, 1951. $3.50. 

Make your business letters make friends, by J. F. Bender. McGraw, 1952. $3.50. 

The making of books, by S. Jennett. Pantheon, 1951. $7.50. 

Making profits in the stock market, by J.O. Kamm. World Pub., 1952. $2.00. 

Man, money, and goods, by J. S. Gambs. Columbia University Press, 1952. $3.75. 
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Master plan U. S. A., by J. Fischer. Harper, 1951. $3.00. 

Materials buying manual, by H. A. Knight. Conover, 1951. $4.50. 

Mathematics, its magic and majesty, by A. Bakst. 2nd ed. Van Nostrand, 1952. $6.00. 

Men in business, essays in the history of entrepreneurship edited by W. Miller. Harvard 
University Press, 1951. $5.00. 

Mr. Anonymous, by H. C. Cornwelle. Caxton, 1951. $4.00. 

Mixing colors and paints, by F. N. Vanderwalker. Drake, 1951. $2.50. 

Modern American engineers, by E. Yost. Lippincott, 1952. $2.50. 

Modern business English, by A. C. Babenroth. Prentice, 1949. $6.65. 

New secretary’s desk book. Rev. ed. Winston, 1951. $4.95. 

O:l and gas production, by Engineering Committee, Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. $2.75. 

1001 ways to improve your conversation and speeches, by H. V. Prochnow. Harper, 1952. 
$3.95. 

Paper and paper making, by F. H. Norris. Oxford, 1952. $6.00. 

Personnel administration, by P. Pigors. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1951. $6.00. 

Picture editing, by S. E. Kalish. Rinehart, 1951. $6.00. 

Planomania; capitalism makes sense, by R. Kuffner. Smith, 1951. $3.50. 

Policy sciences; recent developments in scope and method, by D. Lerner. Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1951. $6.00. 

Practical book of American wallpaper, by L. Katzenbach. Lippincott, 1951. $10.00. 

Prices and inflation during the American revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770-1790, by A. 
Bezanson. University of Penn. Press, 1951. $6.75. 

Principles of business and the federal law. Macmillan, 1951. $6.00. 

Printers progress 1851-1951, by C. Rosner. Harvard University Press, 1951. $5.00. 

Printing types; their history, forms, and use, by D. B. Updike. 2 vols. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. $12.50. 

Progress of cooperatives, by C. M. Wieting. Harper, 1952. $3.00. 

Public relations, by W. A. Nielander. Ronald, 1951. $5.00. 

Punched cards; their application to science and industry. Reinhold, 1951. $10.00. 

Radio engineering, by F. E. Termon. 3rd edition. McGraw, 1947. $9.00. 

Radio operator’s license Q and A manual, by M. Kaufman. 3rd edition. Rider, 1951. $6.00. 

Raising small animals for pleasure and profit, by F. G. Ashbrook. Van Nostrand, 1951. 
$4.00. 

Retail florist, by J. H. Liesveld. Macmillan, 1951. $5.00. 

Retail personnel management, by W. R. Spriegel. McGraw, 1951. $5.00. 

The Road is yours, by R. M. Cleveland. Greystone, 1951. $3.75. 

Rockets, missiles, and space travel, by W. Ley. Viking, 1951. $5.95. 

Sales management, by D. M. Phelps. Irwin, 1951. $7.35. 

Sell as customers like it, by W. E. Sawyer. Funk, 1951. $2.50. 

Selling home property, by M. W. Geer. Prentice, 1951. $4.35. 

Selling sense for the route salesman, by F. DeArmond. Wolfe, 1951. $3.50. 

Show biz, variety from vaude to video, by A. Green, and T. Laurie. Holt, 1951. $5.00. 

Showmanship in public speaking, by E. J. Hegarty. McGraw, 1952. $3.75. 

Social movements, an introduction to political sociology, by R. Heberle. Appleton, 1951. 
$4.00. 

Society in transition, by H. E. Barnes. 2nd ed. Prentice, 1952. $6.00. 

Soil engineering, by M. G. Spangler. International textbook, 1951. $6.50. 

Speak up, management, by R. Newcomb. Funk, 1951. $5.00. 

Spotlight on a union, by D. B. Robinson. Dial, 1948. $3.50. 

The Steel square, by H. H. Siegele. Drake, 1951. $2.50. 

Stock market, by C. A. Dice. 3rd edition. McGraw, 1952. $8.00. 
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Subtropical gardening in Florida, by N. Smiley. University of Miami Press, 1951. $4.00. 

Successful poultry management, by M. A. Jull. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1951. $5.00. 

Successful prize contests, by Z. Kaufman. Prentice, 1951. $5.65. 

Successful real estate ideas, by Prentice-Hall real estate service. Prentice, 1952. $5.65. 

Technique of clear wiring, by R. Gunning. McGraw, 1952. $3.50. 

Television and F M antenna guide, by E. M. Noll. Macmillan, 1951. $5.50. 

Television engineering, by D. G. Fink. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1952. $8.50. 

Television program: its writing, direction, and production, by R. Bretz. Wyn, 1951. 
$4.95. 

Television servicing, by M. Mandl. Macmillan, 1952. $5.50. 

Television writing, by R. S. Greene. Harper, 1952. $3.75. 

Terminal airport financing and management, by L. L. Bollinger. Harvard University, 
1946. $4.25. 

Textile laboratory manual, by W. Garner. Chemical Publishers, 1951. $8.50. 

Theory of price control, by J. K. Galbraith. Harvard University Press, 1952. $2.00. 

There is a right job for every woman, by A. Haywood. Doubleday, 1951. $2.50. 

3100 needed inventions, by R. F. Yates. Rev. ed. Funk, 1951. $2.95. 

This fascinating lumber business, by S. F. Horn. Rev. ed. Bobbs, 1951. $4.50. 

Towns and buildings, by S. E. Rasmussen. Harvard University Press, 1952. $4.25. 

Top secrets of successful selling; thought plus action, by J. Wardlaw. Funk, 1952. $3.50. 

Trade of nations, by M. A. Heilperin. 2nd ed. Knopf, 1952. $4.00. 

Transportation, by C. E. Landon. Sloane, 1951. $6.00. 

Transportation revolution, 1815-1860, by G. Taylor. Rinehart, 1951. $6.00. 

TV and electronics as a career, by I. Kamen. Rider, 1951. $4.95. 

United Nations and power politics, by J. Maclaurin. Harper, 1952. $5.00. 

What happens during business cycles, by W. C. Mitchell. National Bureau of Economics 
Research, 1951. $5.00. ; 

Willow run, a study of industrialization and cultural inadequacy, by L. J. Carr. Harper, 
1952. $5.00. 

Woman at work, by M. N. Winslow. University of Minnesota Press, 1951. $3.50. 

Workers education at the university level, by I. L. H. Kerrison. Rutgers University 
Press, 1951. $3.00. 


In celebrating the 500th anniversary of Gutenberg’s achievement in 
printing, the Illinois State Library during the month of October will 
exhibit a facsimile copy of the Vulgate Bible as printed by Gutenberg. 
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KENNETH F. Ducuac, Editor* 








VESPASIAN WARNER PUBLIC LIBRARY** 


LILLIAN KENTT 


Acroup of eight women, the total 
membership of Chapter B of PEO, 
were the founders of Clinton’s public 


** Clinton, Il. 
+ Librarian. 





This is the first appearance of the Pub- 
lic Libraries section of Illinois Libraries. 
Created by demand as a companion piece 
to the other sections, we hope it will serve 
to alert librarians throughout the state to 
the background, developmental and service 
aspects of our many free public libraries. 

We hope to pay tribute to librarians 
whose records are enviable and worthy, 
whose devotion to service, and capabilities 
in performance, deserve recognition. 

We hope to acquaint each other with the 
problems, satisfactions, disappointments 
and successes both physical and spiritual, 
peculiar to our own profession, our own 
Illinois. 

We hope you will suggest topics and 
people to be written about. We hope you 
will enjoy the articles, tell us your reaction, 
your criticism, pro and con. 





* Mr. Duchac is 
assistant librarian of 
the Decatur Public 
Library. He is a 
graduate of Carroll 
College (Wisconsin). 
After two years in 
the Navy, as com- 
manding officer of an 
LCI(L) in the Paci- 
fic Area in the last 
war, he took his li- 
brary degree from the 
Graduate Library 
School, University of 
Chicago; he has done 
additional graduate 
work in American 
history at the U. of 
C. His library experience includes Harper Me- 
morial Library, University of Chicago, and the 
Detroit (Michigan) Public Library. He has con- 
tributed to ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Library Jour- 
nal and serves on the I.L.A. membership commit- 
tee 





library. Responding to the nation- 
wide movement for free public libra- 
ries, this group worked up sufficient 
interest to support a library in this 
mid-state town. 

The first library opened its doors 
on February 22, 1901. Rundle Hall, 
a small room on the second floor 
above a meat market—just off the 
Courthouse Square—was its first 
home. At that time it operated as 
the Clinton Library Association. 
There were seven hundred books in 
the collection and two _ hundred 
twenty-seven members who paid 
$2.25 annual membership. 

Not content with having organized 
the library as a going concern, the 
Chapter B women acted as librarians 
for many months after opening. 
Before their first year was completed, 
they had entrusted the library to 
the city’s keeping—but not until the 
City Council had passed an ordi- 
mance declaring an amount of 
“$844.86 to be levied in taxes to sup- 
port the library.” 

In May, 1902 the library moved to 
larger quarters in a building on the 
northwest corner of the Square. This 
space was donated by Mrs. Eleanor 
Magill. This location was maintained 
until October, 1908 when the library 
moved to its present site. 

The building occupied that fall of 
1908 was the gift of the Hon. Ves- 
pasion Warner, a former Congress- 
man from Illinois and Commissioner 
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of Pensions in the administration of 


Theodore Roosevelt. Mrs. Warner 
had taught in the Clinton High 
School in the 1880s when she was the 
only member of the faculty, teaching 
everything from Latin to geometry 
and history. Many feel it was her 
connection with and interest in the 
school that prompted Mr. Warner to 
build the library, especially to build 
it in its location directly across fron. 
the high school on West Johnson 
Street. After he retired, Mr. Warner 
built a new home on the other half 
of the library block, and enjoyed 
watching young and old pass to and 
from the library. 

The library was re-named the Ves- 
pasian Warner Public Library for the 
donor. It was a remarkable gift: a 
two-story building with second floor 
meeting rooms, multi-tier stacks and 
partially excavated basement. The 
exterior is of tapestry brick with tile 
roof and looks its very best in spring 
when the red Norway maples planted 
around it make a harmonious back- 
ground. 
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Mrs. Louisa K. Rose was the first 
librarian. Starting her job in the 
early years of the century, she served 
as librarian until her death in 1914. 
Miss Lillian Kent, who had joined 
the staff in 1910, became head libra- 
rian and has held that position to 
date. 

Through the years the Vespasian 
Warner Public Library has _ been 
largely a two-woman _ operation. 
Some of the staff members who will 
be remembered are Mrs. Ella Morse 
and Miss Maude Maddox, each of 
whom made notable community con- 
tributions, and Mrs. Aline Collins 
who is currently the other half of the 
staff. With only two staff members 
the library is now open ten hours a 
day. 

The book collection, which num- 
bers 23,270, received a great boost 
when C. H. Moore willed his private 
collection to the city library. (Mr. 
Moore, an attorney, was V. Warner’s 
father-in-law, and had been a friend 
of Lincoln in his Illinois days.) Not 
only were about five thousands books 
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contributed, but two circular, re- 
volving book cases, one eight and the 
other five feet tall. These cases which 
are still in prominent use are library 
identification marks. 

Other private aid was given to the 
book fund in the early years. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. McFarland willed 
$5,000, the interest to be used for the 
purchase of books. B. F. Staymates 
willed $1,500 to be used similarly. 
With such community interest and 
with tax support, the book collection 
is up-to-date and useful. Last year 
1,299 new volumes were added. 

Located as it is near school, it was 
inevitable that a strong program for 
children should develop. The first 
steps in special service for children 
came in 1914 when Miss Charlotte 
Hatcher began the weekly story hour, 
a program continued since that date. 

A number of unique projects for 
children have been basic to the li- 
brary’s operation. Summer reading 
projects, with encouragement of the 
school, have been a thriving, enter- 
taining, educational force. Between 
one and two hundred children par- 
ticipate each summer. 

A student’s remark that he “didn’t 
like geography” prompted the estab- 
lishment of the Travel Club, a pro- 
gram instituted sixteen years ago. 
Many of Clinton’s adults ~had 
traveled extensively, and with some 
urging agreed to lecture informally 
on their experiences. It is now almost 
a foregone conclusion that a Clinton 
tourist will eventually hold the floor 
in the library to share their trips 
with the children. 

Mr. E. L. Freudenstein was a guest 
of the Travel Club for ten summers. 
Many times pictures and colored 
slides, even moving pictures, now ac- 
company these talks. Second-hand 
tours have taken the younger gener- 
ation through India, China, Japan, 
most of Europe, England and Scot- 
land, the Philippines, Hawaii and the 
Mediterranean as well as the United 
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States, Canada and Mexico. All 
modes of transportation have been 
represented — airplane, automobile, 
bus, train, ship, even trailer. 

At the close of World War II five 
servicemen spoke of their travels in 
uniform, through Alaska, Asia, 
Europe and Africa. No doubt many 
of the men in service today remember 
the Travel Club. 

Two other unusual projects have 
been gratifying to the children. A 
story hour one day was so successful, 
and the children were so enthralled 
with the story, that they decided to 
write the author. The book was 
Pancakes Paris by Claire Huchet 
Bishop. Miss Bishop’s response sug- 
gested the children send candy to a 
group of French children, and Clin- 
ton took the challenge. A large car- 
ton of candy went to a Paris address. 
Soon letters started fiying back 
across the Atlantic and a scrapbook 
was compiled from the letters. Each 
one was translated for the children, 
and each child felt he had put a bit 
of America in a French child’s hand. 

The other project was a Treasure 
Chest of Books for Europe. A 
county-wide collection from school 
children financed sending fifty juve- 
nile books to Holland. In due time a 
scrapbook full of appreciations, pic- 
tures, clippings came home to the 
Warner Library in exchange. 

This emphasis on the rest of the 
world undoubtedly has expanded the 
horizons of a whole generation of 
Clinton’s youth. 

The Library Drama Club, a sum- 
mer activity, was formed last year. 
In response to an expressed interest 
Mrs. Collins coached a group of girls 
who produced a one-act play. Con- 
tinued this summer, the club played 
two performances of “The Bird on 
Nellie’s Hat’ to delighted juvenile 
and adult audiences. 

Probably many public librarians 
in Illinois are not aware of Clinton’s 
part in drafting state legislation for 
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increased library revenue. Frank K. 
Lemon, attorney and for many years 
library trustee, realized the difficulty 
of operating on minimum funds. He 
drafted the bill to allow a city, with 
referendum approval, to levy a tax 
for library purposes at the rate of 
two mills on each dollar’s worth of 
taxable property. Presented in the 
Legislature by Clinton’s representa- 
tive, William Querfeld, sr., it was 
subsequently passed with revisions. 
Many Illinois libraries have been 
substantially benefited. 

A number of extensive improve- 
ments have brought the physical 
plant increased space and utility. A 
$10,000 bond issue floated ten years 
ago allowed for installation of stoker, 
a new unit to the furnace, and build- 
ing of the mezzanine stacks. In the 
past few years the northwest base- 
ment room was excavated to give 
periodical storage space. The main 
floor has been redecorated and the 
latest fluorescent light fixtures in- 
stalled. Adjustable steel stacks have 
been installed on the fourth stack 
level. 

A fund of $10,000, interest to be 
used for building upkeep, was willed 
the library by Mrs. V. Warner. 
When ceiling leaks demanded atten- 
tion, the accrued interest of this fund 
was used to renovate the old tile 
roof. 

Club rooms were opened to the 
city in 1912. The library equipped 
the kitchenette, and twenty clubs, 
that formed the “Council of Clubs,” 
brought rugs, a piano and curtains. 
The clubs, largely literary and patri- 
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otic, regularly use the rooms. It has 
some aspects of a community hall 
and brings many patrons to the 
library. 

The library also stages activities 
in the club rooms. A Women’s 
Finance Forum of America, spon- 
sored by a local bank, and recruiting 
program for nurses were held there 
this past year. 

Most libraries lay claim to helping 
some prominent citizens on their own 
ladders to success. Clinton names 
several. Vincent Sheean, well-known 
author and lecturer, lived in Clinton 
as a child, but was known as Jimmy. 
When he was not to be found at meal 
time, his mother always called the 
library; that frequently ended her 
search. 

Cloud Wampler (who was known 
as Ellery), president of the Carrier 
Corporation, air-conditioning firm, 
recently brought back his own child 
to see the library he had used as a 
school boy. 

Marion Pederson Teal, author of 
“The Earth Is Ours” ‘prepared a good 
bit of manuscript in the reading 
room. 

As one enters the. library, sees the 
revolving book cases and a grand- 
father’s clock, gift of the library’s 
good friend, Mrs. Harriet Magill 
Amsden—symbols of the past—and 
the handiwork of the children in 
their own room —the signs of the 
future—it is evident that the Ves- 
pasian Warner Public Library of 
Clinton is an active yet stable in- 
gredient of the community’s life and 
heritage. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ATMOSPHERE QUOTIENT? 


CHARLES E. HAGGERTY* 


** Je=pErs, that place gives me the 
creeps!” exclaimed nine year old Jim- 
my as he closed the library door. 
“Did you see how that lady tip-toed 
around and whispered so low you 
could hardly hear her? I don’t think 
I like the library.” 

How do your library patrons feel? 
Does your library carry a friendly 
atmosphere which makes them want 
to linger and browse? 

Librarians of today know that if 
they are to serve people they must 
lure them through the portals of the 
library. Therefore, the wise adminis- 
trator sees that his building and col- 
lection are ship-shape and that his 
staff members are friendly and well 
groomed. 

The library of a decade or two ago 
with its typical buff painted walls, 
battleship linoleum floors, and oak 
furniture arrangement is now giving 
way to pastel colors, light linoleum 
or tile and informal modern furniture. 
Many elements of decoration that 
have made our homes a haven of rest 
are now incorporated into the library. 

“How cool and restful your library 
is,” said a patron of one of our libra- 
ries, as she prepared to leave. “Our 
old library was never like this.” No, 
the old library was never like that. 
Instead of the high windows, there are 
broad picture windows that provide 
plenty of light. And fluorescent lights 
have now replaced the old incandes- 
cent ones. Each room is painted in 
bright shades which are restful to the 
eye and which lend the desired at- 
mosphere for children and adults. 
Appropriate paintings and flowers 
also do their bit to make the rooms 
more cheerful. 

Of course there are chairs and 
tables, but the long barrack type 
reading room is now broken up into 


*Consultant, Public Libraries, Illinois State Li- 
brary. 
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study nooks, and one may find 
browsing corners with rugs, soft 


lounging chairs, floor lamps and low 
book racks. At certain times of the 
day he may even hear soft music 
coming from the music room. 

Executives in many types of busi- 
ness have discovered how vital it is 
to create a favorable impression on 
the customer. Many have considered 
this so important that they have 
hired receptionists and hostesses to 
welcome the public. Perhaps we can- 
not go that far, but directors of libra- 
ries are now paying more attention 
to this aspect of public relations. A 
cheerful, “Good morning. May I 
help you,” will do much to insure the 
good will and continued use of the 
library by a patron. 

The patron who picks up his tele- 
phone to call the library only to hear 
a sour voice which conveys a reluc- 
tance to serve, is likely never to 
trouble the library again. At the 
telephone, as at all other points of 
contact with the public, a pleasant 
voice conveying a spirit of willing- 
ness to serve is important. 

The changing atmosphere of the 
library of today is due to still other 
factors. Instead of the formal shelves 
where everything is arranged in 
strict order of the Dewey Decimal 
System, some librarians are now ar- 
ranging their books by reader in- 
terest. For instance, a section on 
Home and Family Life may bring 
together books from many subject 
fields. Here one may find books on 
child psychology, courtship and mar 
riage, religion in the home, teaching 
the child, nutrition, cookery, home 
decoration, sewing, sex education, 
small home architecture, handy self- 
help books, home landscaping, music 
in the home, hobbies, travel, novels, 
poetry and a hundred and one other 
fields of interest. 
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Then, too, one finds books dis- 
played with all the color and allure 
of the department store window. 
And the audio-visual aids depart- 
ment supplements the books with 
films, recordings, viewmasters and 
the like for use in certain special 
rooms of the library or for use in the 
home. The librarian agrees with the 
Chinese axiom that “One good pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words,” and 
a musical gem from Brahms or Bee- 
thoven must be heard to be enjoyed. 

Last but not least, the librarian 
herself has changed. The stereotyped 
librarian with a tall lean profile, high 
piled hair, horn rimmed spectacles, 
high buttoned shoes, and an eagle- 
eye for the unwary patron who dared 
to whisper has become past history 
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along with the hobble skirt and the 
bell bottom trousers. 

The trim little librarian of today 
with her poodle haircut and smart 
clothes from this year’s Vogue can 
efficiently administer the library and 
at the same time cause the eligible 
bachelors to stop and look twice. 

Nine year old Jimmy likes to go 
to this library, for he knows that the 
librarian will smile at him and even 
keep his pet frog tucked safely away 
while he browses in the Lazy Little 
Beaver or Wildhorse Roundup. Ev- 
erything beckons the patron to come, 
to browse, and to linger just a little 
longer. 


No. The old library was never 
like this! 


SELF-RATING SHEET 


CHECK YOUR LIBRARY ON PRESSURE, PROPAGANDA, AND 
POLICY 


Yes No To be alert to the problems of propaganda, have you 


Read and considered thoughtfully the Library Bill of Rights? 


Studied propaganda techniques and learned to recognize 


cs fo 1 
i 34 2. Clarified your own thinking? . 
cs 23 3. Kept informed on current controversies? 
Oo OU 4 
slanted materials? 
Oh 5 


Become familiar with the viewpoints of organizations, espe- 


cially those that send free material? 


To be prepared to meet individual and group pressures, have you 


rs. 1. A written book selection policy? 
rf] 2. The Board’s official approval of the policy? 
en 3. The support of citizen groups and the local press? 


To help your community to read critically, have you 


oo . 
quantities? 
cs. ol 2. 
cs <7 2. 
[] 4. 
ra Fy $. 


Made available materials on all points of view, in balanced 


Stimulated your staff to know the book collection? 

Included varying views in booklists and exhibits? 
Encouraged or initiated film forums, discussion groups, etc.? 
Assisted individual readers in purposeful reading? 


(Prepared by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the American Library Association, 1951.) 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








GUIDANCE AT FAIRBURY 


FLoyp Potts** 


Epitor’s Note: Too often teacher-libra- 
rians under-rate the opportunities of libra- 
rianship which may be theirs in small 
libraries, and frequently professional liter- 
ature is geared to practices in larger school 
libraries. As a follow-up to the article 
Guidance in the school library} in which 
June Labb Miller presented an excellent 
over-all picture of guidance possibilities 
and practices for the school librarian, the 
following article Guidance in Fairbury in- 
dicates the practical working plan of a 
teacher-librarian in a small high school 
library and his beginnings in guidance 
through the library. Thus may be seen 
the challenge that is the teacher-librarian’s 
—to give more personal library service to 
his students than is possible in a larger 
school library. 


+ Illinois Libraries, April, 1952. 
** High School librarian, Fairbury, Il. 





* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the L.L.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; _ secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
0; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 

uis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of ‘For 
School Librarians’ column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 





Gumance is such an inclusive word 
that we may construe all library 
functions as guidance. There are, 
however, certain areas of the work 
educators do with and for students 
which we associate more closely with 
the word guidance than others. One 
of these areas is the help which edu- 
cators give to students in the at- 
tempt to select a suitable occupation. 
The lack of special guidance person- 
nel in many schools leaves vocational 
guidance to the teachers, administra- 
tors and the librarians. 


In a high school where I was the 
part-time librarian last year, no 
guidance officer was employed, the 
principal was overloaded with other 
duties, and although some attempts 
were made to perform some guidance 
functions through a home-room pro- 
gram, they were not satisfactorily 
executed. The need for a guidance 
center was apparent. There were 
some materials available throughout 
the building. Although I did not 
have the time to catalog and process 
these materials, I felt that some be- 
ginning had to be made. With the 
consent of the principal and after 
notifying the rest of the faculty, I 
gathered together all of the odd ma- 
terials on vocational guidance, and 
displayed them on a large library 
table as attractively as possible. I 
started with vocational guidance be- 
cause it seemed to be one of the 
easier areas of guidance with which 
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to work and one of the most needed 
on the local scene. 

Among the materials displayed in 
the library were: (1) “Occupational 
Briefs” and “Occupational Mono- 
graphs” from the Science Research 
Association of Chicago, (2) a series 
of vocational studies in pamphlet 
form called “Occupations” from the 
National Youth Administration of 


Illinois, (3) “Careers” pamphlets 
from the Institute of Research of 
Chicago, (4) the “Occupational 


Handbook of the United States Air 
Force,” (5) “U. S. Navy Occupa- 
tional Handbook,” (6) “A guide to 
Education for Professional Careers” 
by Marguerite Tuttle (28 West 44th 
Street, New York City 18, N. Y.— 
3rd ed. 1947-’48) in pamphlet form, 
(7) “The Marine Corps Institute 
Handbook,” (8) “Success,” a voca- 
tional information series (Morgan- 
Dillon & Co., Chicago), (9) many 
miscellaneous pamphlets, booklets, 
and catalogs from Universities and 
other schools. 

Students showed interest in this 
material, and I was able to help 
many of them explore the occupa- 
tional horizon more fully during the 
limited time I spent in the library. 

Other teachers had the same ex- 
perience, and the most heartening 
outcome of this project in guidance 
through the library came about when 
the General Science teacher became 
personally aware of the library dis- 
play. It was his practice to require 
a special project from each of his 
students for each six-week period of 
the year. The project could be of 
the student’s own choice. During the 
last six-weeks of the year he changed 
his usual project requirement and 
asked each student to write a paper 
on what he would like to become. 
The assignment was made with the 
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understanding that mecessary_ re- 
search would start with the materials 
on display in the library and that an 
educational plan aimed at _ the 
achievement of the occupational goal 
would be the result of each paper. 
The vocational guidance activity 
stimulated by this assignment re- 
sulted in a good deal of academic 
program planning, not only for 
the General Science students, but 
throughout the school. 

The next step in this program for 
vocational guidance through the li- 
brary would be the compilation of 
a bibliography of vocational books, 
including both fiction and non- 
fiction. Eventually, a vertical file of 
the pamphlets and other materials 
should be made, the stock being 
weeded and processed as the file 
grows. One of the more convenient, 
and probably the best, system to 
follow for the vertical file is to adopt 
the index to one of the better occu- 
pational series as a filing guide and 
then fit other materials into that 
filing system. A career club could be 
formed, and eventually local busi- 
ness men should participate in the 
vocational guidance program. 

As time goes on, and as the libra- 
rian can schedule more hours for 
such work, other projects designed to 
perform, or at least to stimulate, 
guidance through the library may be 
developed. The next one I have in 
mind is one based on the “Life Ad- 
justment Series” of the Science Re- 
search Association. Our underlying 
aim is to create better opportunities 
for the students who come to us for 
help in their efforts to help them- 
selves to the good and fine things of 
life. If we remember that aim, we 
can always think of many more 
things to do for students in our at- 
tempts to guide them. 
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MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Be sure to make your plans now to attend the Conference of the Illinois 
Library Association to be held in Springfield at the Leland Hotel on October 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. The Illinois Association of School Librarians, as a section 
of ILA, will have some meetings of especial interest to its members. 


The complete program will be published later, but you will surely want 
to attend these meetings: 


Friday, October 3, 12:00—Luncheon with the Children’s Librarians’ Section 
Presiding: Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, Chairman, Children’s Librarians’ Section 
Speaker: Mr. Herbert Zim—‘‘A Science Educator Looks at the Libra- 
rians’ Choices of Science Books” 


Friday, 2:30 You will have to choose: 
Children’s Librarians’ Section 
Discussion Groups 
Elementary School Age Group: Mrs. Alice Wilhelm, Leader 
Upper Grades and High School: Mrs. Charlotte Knight, Leader 
Catalogers’ Section 


“Streamlining the Catalog—Some Minimum Essentials of Catalog- 
ing for Efficient Service” 


Discussion by a librarian from a college, a school, the circulation 
department of a public library, and the reference department of a 
public library 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Program to be announced 


College and Research Libraries Section 
Program to be announced 


Friday, 6:30—Banquet 
Speaker: Leon Carnovsky—‘“Books and Readers Abroad” 


Saturday, 9:30 
IASL Annual Business Meeting 


Saturday, 12:30—Luncheon with Children’s Librarians’ Section 


Presiding: Margaret Nicholsen, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Chairman, Illinois Association of School Librarians 


Speaker: Dora V. Smith of University of Minnesota—“The Place of 
Books in the Lives of Children and Young People” 


Send your reservations for either or both luncheons to Marguerite Zimmer- 
man, Springfield High School, Springfield, before September 27th. Please 
do not send any money 


Send your reservations for your hotel room directly to the Leland Hotel 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY** 


MARGARET WARDELLT 


Ween Western Illinois State Col- 
lege was first opened as a normal 
school in September, 1902, its one 
building was only partially com- 
pleted. The first floor was nearly 
finished, but the other two floors of 
the building were not. However, 
even at this early stage in the history 
of the college, a “Department of Li- 
brary and Reading Room” was al- 
ready in existence on the campus, 


*%* Macomb, Ill. 
7 Reference Librarian. 
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and was under the direction of a 
trained librarian. Through the years 
since then, the library of Western 
Illinois State College has continued 
to function as an integral part of a 
growing institution. 

The college itself grew from a felt 
need. After the establishment of 
Northern and Eastern Illinois State 
Normal Schools in 1899, it became 
apparent to interested citizens that 
the western section of the state was 
not provided with equal advantages 
for the training of teachers. Accord- 
ingly, a bill was introduced in the 
legislature to remedy this inequality 
by establishing another normal 
school for the western part of IIli- 
nois. This bill was approved in 1899, 
and contained the provision that the 
school should be located as nearly as 
possible in the center of what was 
known as the “Military Tract.” 
After careful consideration of vari- 
ous sites proposed for the college, the 
Board of Trustees finally selected the 
city of Macomb. 

Since the day when this new in- 
stitution was first opened for classes 
in 1902, the college has grown from 
a student body of 229 and a faculty 
of 12 to one of 1,400 college students 
on campus (2,600 counting labora- 
tory school and extension students) 
and 115 faculty; and from a two- 
year state normal school to a five- 
year state college offering the Mas- 
ter’s degree. There are now two 
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main administrative divisions within 
the college—an Undergraduate Divi- 
sion and a Graduate Division, the 
latter having been authorized in 
1943 in response to a demand from 
residents of the area for instruction 
leading to a Master’s degree. The 
Undergraduate Division consists of 
two sub-divisions, one the Teachers 
College and the other a General Col- 
lege Division. The General College 
Division was also started in 1943, in 
response to a demand for some type 
of general education for the young 
people of the area whose interests 
were in fields other than teaching. So 
since 1943 the college has offered a 
two-year curriculum in general and 
pre-professional education, in addi- 
tion to its regular four and five-year 
curriculums related directly to the 
training of teachers. 


During these years when the stu- 
dent body and faculty have in- 
creased in numbers, and when the 
curriculum and organization of the 
college have both expanded in re- 
sponse to changing situations and 
needs, Western’s physical plant has 
also increased. The campus _ has 
grown from one building to 12, and 
from 26 acres to 292 acres. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the physical facili- 
ties of the library have not expanded 
in proportion to its needs. The re- 
sult is that at present it is “bursting 
at the seams” in every direction. 


Since April, 1930 the library has 
occupied quarters originally built in 
the administration building for a 
gymnasium —a unique, but leaving 
much to be desired, arrangement. 
The book collection and services are 
divided between three floor levels, 
with stacks and a small reading room 
at the lower or basement level, offices 
and some stacks on the balcony or 
first floor level, and a larger reading 
room with additional stacks in a 
separate room on the second floor of 
the building. Part of an adjoining 
faculty women’s lounge on the base- 
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ment level has in recent years been 
taken over as an annex for older 
periodical sets, while additional 
stacks have been added in nearly 
every possible spot. Plans are now 
under way to floor over the balcony 
level of the library and make certain 
other improvements intended to re- 
lieve congested conditions until funds 
are available for a much-needed new 
library building. 

However, in spite of cramped 
quarters, the library continues to 
grow, both in its holdings and in the 
services it offers. The book collec- 
tion now totals over 71,000 volumes 
and periodical subscriptions number 
690. An average of over 3,000 vol- 
umes has been added annually for 
the past five years. The staff con- 
sists of 9 professionally trained li- 
brarians, each with a different field 
of specialization. Each member of 
the staff has at least a Master’s de- 
gree, and most of them have also had 
training and experience in teaching. 
As members of the college faculty, 
with full faculty status, members of 
the library staff have the same re- 
sponsibilities and privileges as other 
faculty members. A part of the 40- 
hour work week is allotted to com- 
mittee work, attending professional 
and student activities, and other 
faculty duties. A considerable 
amount of unofficial counselling and 
guidance is carried on by the various 
members of the library staff. 


Through the selection of the per- 
sonnel and through the various 
services offered by the library, every 
effort is made to help the college 
community understand that the li- 
brary is not an isolated unit on the 
campus, but that it has a direct re- 
lationship to every department and 
every activity. 

The major aim of Western Illinois 
State College as a _ tax-supported 
state institution is to help prepare an 
adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers for the public schools of the 
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state. Its curriculum is designed to 
meet the needs of elementary school 
teachers, secondary school teachers, 
and school administrators, as well as 
those wanting a general education. 
Hence, in addition to the usual serv- 
ices of any college library, the West- 
ern library offers certain specialized 
services for which there is need in a 
teacher-training institution. For ex- 
ample, since the completion of a 
Laboratory Training School Building 
in 1938, two separate libraries have 
been maintained in that building for 
the use of elementary and high 
school students in the Laboratory 
School. These libraries are also used 
extensively by college students tak- 
ing Library Science courses or doing 
practice teaching on the campus. 
Each of the libraries, the Elementary 
School Library, and the High School 
Library, has its own attractive quar- 
ters in the Laboratory Training 
School Building, and each plays a 
vital part in the teacher-training pro- 
gram of the college. A trained staff 
member is in charge of each of these 
libraries, under the general supervi- 
sion of the college librarian. 

Western has for many _ years 
offered extension courses both on and 
off campus for the teachers within its 
area. At present, courses in agricul- 
ture, art, education, English, geog- 
raphy, health, conservation, history, 
psychology, social science, speech, 
and visual education are offered to 
help satisfy the professional and cul- 
tural needs of these teachers. The 
library cooperates in the teaching of 
such courses by loaning books 
directly to individual teachers en- 
rolled in the extension classes as well 
as to instructors who may wish to 
take books directly to the classes. 
This is another way in which West- 
ern’s library attempts to serve the 
teachers of its area. Considering the 
extension students, laboratory school 
students, faculty, and townspeople, 
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the library serves about 3,000 persons 
each year. 

Although the present physical set- 
up makes it impossible to have the 
Visual Education Department lo- 
cated in the library, one member of 
the Visual Education Department 
staff is also a member of the library 
staff, and the two departments co- 
operate closely on activities which 
involve both. 

A small textbook collection, cur- 
rently revised, is kept on open 
shelves in the college library for the 
use of students in Education courses. 
This also is a service keyed par- 
ticularly to the needs of a teacher- 
training institution. 

The fact that a Library Science 
course was included in the college 
curriculum as early as 1903, “with a 
view to assisting those in charge of 
schools to care for their own libraries 
and to understand and use libra- 
ries advantageously” indicates the 
essential part the library has always 
played in the teacher-training pro- 
gram at Western. At present the 
college offers enough Library Science 
courses (taught by a member of the 
library staff) to meet teacher- 
certification requirements set up by 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and is in process of revis- 
ing its program to meet anticipated 
changes in requirements. Following 
the suggestion of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, pros- 
pective teachers as well as teacher- 
librarians are offered courses in read- 
ing materials for both high school 
and elementary students, a course in 
the organization and administration 
of school libraries, one in the classi- 
fying and cataloging of library ma- 
terials, and another intended to pre- 
sent the library as an information 
center. All elementary majors, in- 
cluding rural majors, are required to 
take the course in children’s litera- 
ture, and all social science and Eng- 
lish majors are encouraged to include 
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a library science course in their pro- correlated assignments which provide 
gram. the library staff with an opportunity 
In addition to these formal courses, to give individual help in the library 
the library attempts to fulfill its role immediately after the class instruc- 
as an information and teaching cen- tion. A staff member also assists, on 
ter by offering an informal instruc- request, in the preparation of units 
tion service for any college class re- and bibliographies for specific col- 
questing it. Many Western students lege courses. From September to the 
come from small high schools where middle of February this year library 
the library is very small or even non-_ staff members have met with 35 
existent. When they get to a college classes, totalling over 1,000 students, 
campus, they are completely over- exclusive of the regular Library Sci- 
whelmed by the size and resources of ence classes. Subject areas included 
the college library. In order to assist in such instruction are art, business 
these students in learning how to education, development of civiliza- 
make use of the library, Western tion, education, English, agriculture, 
offers this informal type of instruc- health education, economics, home 
tion. Experience has shown that €conomics, journalism, music, politi- 
most students learn more effectively cal science, sociology, psychology, 
through activities related to their and visual education. 
classes; hence the library relates its The library staff also assists in the 
instruction directly to class work. teaching of a graduate course in 
Projects are worked out with the Methods of Research. A series of five 


teacher, so that the information is lessons or projects dealing with spe- 
presented to the student at the time cialized reference tools needed in 


eng © legend gus A —a educational research is presented as 
, ; ; a part of the course by one or more 
class for the library unit. The staff members of the library staff. 
member then meets the class and — 
presents the material. The instruc- In these ways the Western Illinois 
tion given consists of general library State College Library continues to 
orientation, information on magazine Play what it feels is a vital part in 
indexes, the card catalog, and special the educational activities of its 
reference and subject materials. In campus and of the area which it 
numerous cases students are given serves. 


x* * * * * 


The Public Library building at Chester, Randolph County, bears no memorial to the 
donor of funds for construction, this at his request. He announced his intention not to 
attend the dedication of the new library. He did not do so in life but in death. His funeral 
was held in the new building shortly before its formal opening. 

A small library, the Tecumseh Library, was established and maintained by citizens of 
Chester beginning in 1892. The founders and other interested struggled for thirty-five 
years to serve the public with the limited funds at their disposal. 

Charles Briggs Cole, a wealthy industrialist of Chester, offered in 1927 to give funds 
for a library building provided citizens would purchase a suitable lot. A large lot on Sparta 
street was acquired at a cost of $6,000. 

Mr. Cole was an exceedingly modest man, said Miss Minnie F. Adams, then and now 
librarian. He wished no publicity in connection with his gift. He died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack just before the date of the library dedication. The casket bearing Mr. Cole’s 
body was placed before the fireplace in the handsome new structure and many friends 
and neighbors gathered there to pay respects to the library’s benefactor. 

To a visitor from the Illinois State Library recently Miss Adams displayed some of 
her treasures including two volumes of Day Books kept by William Morrison, a pioneer 
merchant, in his store at Kaskaskia. The record covers the period August 1810-December 
1912. Morrison also had stores in St. Genevieve and other nearby settlements. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


EDWARD G. STRABLE, Editor* 








THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE FOUNDATION 
LIBRARY 


BARBARA PAYNE 


Tue mention of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation Library in in- 
troductions seems to provoke a 
startled reaction that finds expression 
in a remark that runs, “You mean a 
library with nothing but books on 
meat?” By way of forestalling this 
while they are still absorbing the 
name of the institution, it has become 
almost automatic to launch immedi- 
ately into a discussion of the Foun- 
dation, its organization and program, 
in order to indicate the scope of its 
interests and clear up this matter of 
the Library. 

The American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation is a not-for-profit corporation 
which is affiliated with the University 
of Chicago and located on the Uni- 
versity’s campus. It was established 
in 1944 and since that time has car- 
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ried on a broad program of research 
and education on the scientific and 
technological aspects of livestock pro- 
duction, livestock processing and the 
utilization of livestock products. The 
Foundation’s program is largely sup- 
ported by voluntary annual contribu- 
tions from the meat industry and cer- 
tain other allied industries. However, 
it also carries on research under con- 
tract with such agencies as the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Defense, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The Foundation’s research person- 
nel, numbering about forty, includes 
bacteriologists, biochemists, chemists, 
engineers, histologists and home econ- 
omists. Several of the staff members 
hold professional appointments at the 
University of Chicago and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and under 
their supervision a number of stu- 
dents carry on research in our labora- 
tories to meet the thesis requirements 
of their graduate degrees. 

The AMIF Library, then, is a tech- 
nical library serving a research organ- 
ization whose focus of activity lies in 
the field of meat, meat products and 
by-products, but whose investigations 
in that field apply the techniques of 
a great many sciences. The varied 
interests of the staff naturally are re- 
flected in the library collection. Here 
in the hundred or so periodicals re- 
ceived by the Library, one finds the 
trade journals of the meat industry 
and the food industry in general, but 
in greater proportion the major tech- 
nical journals of the various pertinent 
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sciences. The titles of our periodicals 
run from The Butchers’ Advocate to 
Chemical Abstracts. The book collec- 
tion, which at present contains 600 
volumes, does include most of the 
modern published texts on meat and 
meat technology, but the texts and 
reviews of the basic sciences are also 
represented for reference purposes. 

The Library’s special collections, 
aside from those “books on meat,” 
include a collection of about 2000 of 
those patents in the meat and fats 
and oils fields which fall within the 
Foundation’s range of interests. This 
file is kept current by a weekly scan- 
ning of the Official Gazette. The 
major special collection is the vertical 
file collection which contains some 
7,500 reprints, pamphlets, unpub- 
lished reports and other supple- 
mentary material for reference. This 
collection is filed by subject accord- 
ing to a list of subject headings de- 
vised to meet our own special needs. 
It has been suggested by some that 
the Meat section of this list probably 
contains headings such as “Porter- 
house,” “Sirloin,” and “Pork-Chops.” 
However, that section has the some- 
what more prosaic, but definitely 
more useful headings, ““Meat—Effect 
of processing,” “Meat color,” “Meat 
flavor” and so on. 

Supplementing the vertical file col- 
lection is a file designated as the 
“Reference File.” Here on cards, filed 
according to the same list of subject 
headings, are references, and in many 
cases abstracts, to journals not in our 
collection and to trade journals which 
are not indexed by any of the ab- 
stracting or indexing services as well 
as cross references for the vertical 
file material which is applicable to 
more than one subject. Recently the 
patent collection, which is arranged 
numerically, has been subject ana- 
lyzed and cards for the patents have 
been included in this file. The Ref- 
erence File is maintained by the 
scanning of otherwise non-indexed 
trade journals, by the listing by the 
librarian or staff members of journal 
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articles for which we want a refer- 
ence under our own distinctive sub- 
ject headings and by the issue by 
issue scanning of Chemical Abstracts, 
Biological Abstracts and the other 
abstracting services received by the 
library. In this last, the Reference 
File serves in some measure as a sub- 
ject approach to recent publications 
in our field during the period preced- 
ing the receipt of the abstract indexes. 
Its major function, however, is that it 
serves to unify under our own subject 
headings a large number of references 
to papers, articles and patents on 
topics that lie within the Founda- 
tion’s range of interests. Most refer- 
ence questions are dealt with by first 
going to the Reference File and in 
many cases sufficient information is 
located through it to make it unneces- 
sary to look further. 

In addition to providing a general 
reference service, the Library also 
conducts literature searches. Some of 
these searches evolve from requests 
for specific information which is not 
readily located. Others are requested 
at the time a new project is under 
consideration or is just beginning, and 
it is necessary to know what has been 
done in the field or to expand the de- 
tails of a particular method. Some 
involve the compilation of data from 
other investigations in the field in 
order to compare the results obtained 
in our laboratories. 

The Foundation, as a research or- 
ganization made possible through the 
cooperation of a great many mem- 
bers of the meat packing industry, is 
always ready to serve as an informa- 
tion agency for those members. In 
this the Library participates actively. 
Some requests come directly to the 
Library, as in the case of the sausage 
manufacturer, without a reference li- 
brary at his disposal, who called one 
day not long ago to inquire as to the 
average fat content of shank meat. 
This question was eventually nar- 
rowed down to the fat content of the 
edible portion of the foreshank with 
medium visible fat! More often re- 
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quests for information come to staff 
members who turn to the Library for 
references upon which to base their 
answers or for a list of references to 
send to the inquirers. Staff members 
may be called on to give information 
on the amount of fat absorbed by 
food fried in lard, on the effect of 
freezing and thawing on the B vita- 
min content of meat, on the mineral 
content of dried blood which is used 
in animal feeds, and the Library gets 
together the information necessary to 
answer such questions. Questions 
occasionally come in by telephone or 
letter from the public and, although 
time does not permit a comprehensive 
treatment of these, the Library at- 
tempts at least to prepare a brief list 
of references which may help in the 
location of information not readily 
available. 

The services of the AMIF Library 
also include the scanning and circula- 
tion of current journals to the staff. 
Serving a staff of forty makes it pos- 
sible for the librarian, on an informal 
basis, to keep informed on the vari- 
ous projects underway and to be 
fairly well aware of the interests and 
changing interests of the staff mem- 
bers. Thus it is possible to call to 
their attention articles in which they 
may be interested but might not 
otherwise see. The Library also en- 
deavors to call the attention of staff 
members to recent publications in 
their fields of interest which they may 
wish to see or to recommend that the 
Library obtain. The scanning of the 
“new literature” sections of various 
journals and of the abstracting serv- 
ices as well as the routing of pub- 
lishers’ notices serve to implement 
this service. Frequently the librarian 
is asked to review, particularly from 
the standpoints of clarity, grammar, 
etc., one of the many journal papers, 
bulletins or circulars in which the 
Foundation publishes the results of 
its research. 

Like so many special libraries, the 
AMIF Library had its beginning as 
an Office collection serviced by a sec- 
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retary. In the early years after its 
founding, the Foundation’s labora- 
tories and offices were located in the 
various University of Chicago build- 
ings in which space was available. 
However, in the Fall of 1949, the 
Foundation moved into its new, spe- 
cially-designed building which, with 
its equipment, is valued at three- 
quarters of a million dollars. It was 
at that time that the Library came 
into formal existence and a full-time 
librarian was appointed. The library 
staff now consists of a professional 
librarian and a clerical assistant. The 
designers of the new building did very 
well by the Library, providing a 
pleasant, oak-panelled reading room 
whose pleasantness has been consid- 
erably enhanced this past summer 
with the installation of a large air- 
conditioning unit. 

The fortunate circumstance of the 
Foundation’s location on the Univer- 
sity of Chicago campus, with the vast 
resources of the campus libraries 
made available through the much- 
appreciated cooperation of the Uni- 
versity’s librarians, has made it pos- 
sible for the AMIF Library to main- 
tain a highly specialized, active col- 
lection. No special library can be 
wholly independent of larger, more 
general research libraries. It is the 
AMIF Library’s good fortune that 
most of its needs for supplementary 
materials can be filled by a few 
minutes’ trip to one of the Univer- 
sity’s libraries. 

The American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation Library is, we believe, a grow- 
ing library, growing not so much in 
terms of a greatly expanding collec- 
tion. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to maintain the collection as a 
current, smoothly functioning one. 
Rather it is growing in terms of its 
services. Much of these first years has 
necessarily been spent in the organiz- 
ing of materials and the working out 
of systems of distribution. Now the 
Library is in the position to enlarge 
the scope of its activities as the in- 
formation service of the Foundation. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MarGaretT C. Norton, Editor* 








NEW LINCOLN BLACK HAWK WAR DOCUMENT 


ERNEST E. East} 


How he “ditched” Abraham Lin- 
coln in a wrestling match and how 
he outran him in a foot race when 
both men were Black Hawk soldiers 
is told by William L. Wilson of 
Rushville in a letter which came to 
light recently in the State Archives. 

Wilson wrote on February 3, 1882. 
His letter appears to have been in 
response to an appeal made through 


+ Archival Assistant, Illinois State Library. 





* Miss Norton is a 
native of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, where she attended 
the public schools and did 
part of her undergradu- 
ate work at Rockford 
College. She graduated 
from the University of 
Chicago with the degrees 
of Ph.B. and M.A. She 
also has held a Fellow- 
ship in American History 
there for two years. 

After graduating from 
the old New York State 
Library School in Albany 
(B.L.S.) she did library 
work in the Vassar Col- 
lege Library, the Archives 
and History Department 
of the Indiana State Library and the State His- 
torical Library of Missouri. 

In 1922 she came back to Illinois to organize 
the new Archives Section of the Illinois State 
Library which she has headed since that time. 

Miss Norton has been active in committee and 
other work of such professional organizations as 
the American Historical Association, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association (life member), 
A.L.A., National Association of State Libraries 
(Secretary 1933-38; honorary member), and the 
Society of American Archivists (Council Member, 
President 1944-45, Editor The American Archivist 
1945-48). In 1950 she was one of the two dele- 
gates from the Society of American Archivists to 
the First International Congress of Archivists held 
at Paris, France. 

The summer of 1940 Miss Norton taught the 
first class on archives held by an American library 
school, at Columbia University. 

Since 1938 she has conducted the Archives 
Information column in Illinois Libraries and has 
contributed numerous articles and reviews to this 
and other library, historical and archival publica- 
tions. 





the newspapers by Adjutant General 
Isaac N. Elliott who invited letters 
from the Indian war veterans for the 
purpose of adding to the State’s in- 
complete records. Wilson was among 
fourteen Black Hawk War survivors 
who responded. His letter was ad- 
dressed to James McCartney, the 
Illinois Attorney General. All others 
were addressed to the Adjutant 
General. Wilson’s letter follows: 


I wish to inform you that I was 
in the Black Hawk War and my 
mind runs back to the notable 
event of Stillman’s defeat on the 
night of the 14th of May, 1832. I 
was there on the night of the 15th 
also and camped with Gen. Sam’l 
Whitesides Brigade and what a 
time we did have. You ought to 
have been there and shared the 
fun. And on the 16th of the same 
month we went to work to find 
who was killed and found Eleven, 
which we resigned |consigned| to 
their last resting place. God be 
with them. On the 17th we re- 
turned to dixon on Rock River 
and on the eighteenth we started 
again after the red skins, and 
found them not. I have, during 
that time had much fun with the 
afterwards President of the U §S 
Abraham Lincoln. I remember one 
time of wrestling with him — two 
best in three and ditched him. he 
was not satisfied and we tried it in 
a foot race for a five-dollar bill. I 
won the money and it is spent 
long ago. And many more re- 
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membrances could I give but am 
of the Quaker persuasion and not 
much gifted in writing. 


Four companies of militia were 
organized in Schuyler County, of 
which Rushville is the county seat, 
for service in the Black Hawk War 
which flared in 1832.' Wilson was a 
private in a company captioned by 
Moses G. Wilson. The unit was 
mustered into service on April 23, 
1832, and was mustered out at the 
mouth of Fox River on May 25 in 
the same year. Wilson’s company 
was attached to the Fourth Regi- 
ment, commanded by Col. Samuel 
Thompson, and was in the brigade of 
Gen. Samuel Whitesides.” Captain 
Lincoln’s company also was a unit of 
the Fourth Regiment. 

Abraham Lincoln of Sangamon 
County, then living in New Salem 
volunteered for service in 1832, and 
was elected captain by his company, 
an honor, which he said in 1860, gave 
him more satisfaction, than any he 
had received.” 


1Combined History of Schuyler and Brown 
Counties, Illinois (Philadelphia, 1882), p. 160. 

* Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers in 
the Black Hawk War, 1831-32, and in the Mexi- 
can War, 1846-8, Isaac H. Elliott, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, compiler (Springfield, 1882), p. 98. 

* John Locke Scripps, Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
edited by M. L. Houser (Peoria, 1931), p. 26. 








Lincoln enrolled 


Captain 
April 21, 1832, in the service of the 
United States, and was mustered out 
at the mouth of the Fox river on 


was 


May 27 of the same year. He re- 
enlisted as a private the same day in 
the company of Capt. Elijah Iles and 
was mustered out on June 16. He 
was enrolled again as a private in 
Capt. Jacob M. Early’s company. 
Finally on July 10, 1832, he was 
mustered out on White river, a tribu- 
tary of the Rock river, in the present 
Wisconsin." 

Abraham Lincoln of Hancock 
County served in Capt. Alexander 
White’s company. He probably was 
the son of Mordecai Lincoln, uncle 
of the New Salem Lincoln. The Han- 
cock soldier served only from May 
26 to June 15, 1832.° 

The future president appears to 
have suffered another defeat in a 
wrestling match with the champion 
of St. Clair County. The story is 
told by two writers, differing only 
slightly in details. Lincoln’s com- 
pany and a St. Clair County unit 
both wanted to use the same camp- 
site at a rendezvous near Beards- 
town. It was determined that the 
choice should go to the company 


* Records, Black Hawk War, pp. 100, 175, 176. 
° ibid., p. 183. 
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having the best wrestler. Captain 
Lincoln represented his company 
and Lorenzo Dow Thompson the St. 
Clair unit. The match was “best two 
in three.” Thompson won two 
straight falls. Thirty years later Lin- 
coln remarked to a group of political 
friends who asked him about the 
Thompson match: “Why, gentle- 
men, that man could throw a grizzly 
bear.’”® 

William L. Wilson of Schuyler 
County is listed in the Illinois State 
census of 1840 and in the United 
States census for both 1850 and 
1860. 

In 1840 he had a family of seven 
persons, including his wife, one son 
and four daughters. Only the heads 
of families were named in that 
census. Other members were listed 
by age groups only. 

Wilson in 1850 gave his age as 40 
years, his occupation that of black- 
smith, and the state of his birth 
Tennessee. Susanna Wilson, 38, ap- 
parently his wife, was born in Ken- 
tucky. Six minor children, all of 
them born in Illinois, were enumer- 
ated. They were Samuel R., a 
cooper, 16; Thomas J. 13, Alfred 12, 
Chauncey H. 8, Moses 2, and Eliza 
E. Wilson, nine months old. 

In 1860, Wilson gave his occupa- 
tion as laborer. His three older sons, 
mentioned in 1850, probably were 
living elsewhere. Barton Wilson, 23, 
and Jessie Wilson, 3 appear for the 
first time. 

The soldier came to Schuyler 
County in 1831, according to a state- 
ment in the Schuyler County atlas of 
Andreas, Lyter and company pub- 
lished in 1872 to which he was a 
subscriber. He had changed his oc- 
cupation to that of plasterer. His 
residence was in Rushville. 


®Col. Risdon M. Moore, ‘Mr. Lincoln as a 


Wrestler,”” Transactions, Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1904, p. 433-4; Josephine C. Prickett, 
“Josephine Gillespie,”” Transactions, 1912, p. 105. 
(The name of Lorenzo Dow Thompson has not 
been found in the Illinois Black Hawk War rec- 
ords which, however, are incomplete). 
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Forty ex-soldiers met at Spring- 
field in January, 1879, and organized 
the Black Hawk War Veterans As- 
sociation. S. D. Masters of Peters- 
burg was named president and Gen. 
John A. McClernand of Springfield 
secretary. Smaller numbers met in 
Springfield in June and October, 
1879. Veterans memoralized Con- 
gress to grant pensions to the war 
survivors or their widows.’ 

Names of other Black Hawk War 
soldiers and a summary of facts 
mentioned in their letters to the Ad- 
jutant General follow: 

Allen, Uriah Roberson. Sharps- 
burg, Ill. Went from Greene County. 
Served under Capt. Aaron Barrow, 
under Major Jerry Smith, under 
Col. Jacob Fry, under General James 
D. Henry. Allen was 72 years old. 

Barker, Jesse G. Golconda, III. 
Served in Captain Colwell’s com- 
pany, Colonel Hargraves, General 
Posey’s brigade. Barker was 78 years 
old. 

Cole, John. Tiskilwa, Ill. Private 
under Capt. George Willis. Enlisted 
at Hennepin when in his twentieth 


year. 
Crabtree, Abraham. Sunbeam, 
Mercer County. Served in 1831 


(when Black Hawk retreated without 
fighting) under Capt. Samuel Kin- 
cade. Served also in 1832 under 
Captain Pratt of Morgan County. 
The veteran was 95 years old. 

Delaplain, I. P. Iola, Kan. With 
Rangers under Capt. David Smith, 
Colonel Nathaniel Buckmaster. 
Ranged the country around Ottawa. 
Delaplain was in his seventieth year. 

Heard, C. H. McLeansboro, IIl. 
Served under Capt. James Hall, Col. 
Samuel Leach, General Posey’s bri- 
gade. In several skirmishes at Kel- 
logg’s Grove. Had lived at McLeans- 
boro sixty-four years. 

Hickerson, A. J. Greenville, Ill. 
Under Capt. S. Houston and Major 
Ewing, Third Regiment. 


TIllinois State Journal, June 12, Oct. 6, 1879. 
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Langley, R. P. Sharpsburg, IIl. 
Under Captain Moffitt, Major Mil- 
ler, Colonel Collins and General 
Henry. Langley was in his seventieth 
year. 


Leeper, Charles, Paxton, Ill. Mem- 
ber Independent Ranging company, 
organized at Hennepin, under Capt. 
G. W. Willis. This company and 
another was under command of Col. 
John Strawn. Langley wrote about 
movements of his company in the 
Bureau County Republican, May 12, 
1881. 


Reed, John C. Sheffield, Ill. He 
wrote only: “I am one of the sur- 
vivors of the Black Hawk War & 
Patrick Cunningham is another and 
that is all I know of.” 


Roberts, Absalom. Elizabeth, II. 
Served in Captain Little’s company, 
Third Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Thomas. Marched from 
Madison County with militia com- 
manded by General Whitesides. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds accompanied the ex- 
pedition. Traveled via Oquawka to 
the Rock river. Joined forces under 
General Atkinson. Roberts was 70 
years old when he wrote. 


Scott, Thomas D. Buncombe, III. 
Age 21 at enrollment in Capt. 
Thomas Carlin’s company which was 
recruited at Carrollton. The unit 
was one of three which formed the 
Spy Battalion, commanded by Major 
Henry. 


Veach, Green B. Vienna, Il. Mem- 
ber of Capt. Jonathan Dunman’s 
company. Colonel Ewing was regi- 
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mental commander. The veteran was 
75 years old. 
e 6 & Se 

The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States are to be transferred from the 
Library of Congress to the National 
Archives. The historic documents, 
which have been exhibited at the Li- 
brary since 1921 except for the war 
years, were ordered transferred by 
action taken on April 30 by the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 
The decision of the Committee was, 
in substance, “that the routine ap- 
plication of the statutes | particularly 
of the Federal Records Act of 1950] 
concerning the records of the U. S. 
Government and its predecessors re- 
quired this action.” Appropriate 
transfer ceremonies will take place in 
the Exhibition Hall of the National 
Archives Building on Bill of Rights 
Day, December 15, 1952. Meanwhile, 
the Bill of Rights will be encased in 
helium, so that it may be safely and 
permanently displayed with the 
Constitution and the Declaration, 
which were similarly protected in 
1951. The papers of the Continental 
Congress and the Constitutional 
Convention, which also were in- 
cluded in the Committee’s transfer 
order, have already been moved to 
the National Archives. 

* *£ FF KF F 

The Society of American Archivists 
will hold an annual conference in 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 26-29. Hotel 
LaFayette has been designated head- 
quarters. 


REGISTER AND VOTE 


Posters and news bulletins designed to promote library participation in 
the national non-partisan ‘Register and Vote” campaign, were made available 
to us by the American Library Association headquarters office, and we have, 
in turn, mailed copies of the material to public libraries in Illinois. 
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What's News in Library Service 





DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


August 1, 1952 witnessed the un- 
timely death of Dorothy M. Johnson, 
District Librarian of Region 2 of the 
Illinois State Library. 

She was at her post in the office of 
the library in Chicago the entire day 
of August 1. After having dinner at 
the home of a friend she visited an 
outdoor fiesta in the neighborhood. 
While there she was stricken by cor- 
onary thrombosis and died before 
reaching a doctor. 

“How like Miss Johnson to go so 
quietly”, said a former staff member 
when told of her sudden death. 

Dorothy Johnson was born in Man- 
istee, Michigan, the daughter of John 
and Dora Johnson. Her early years 
were spent in that city. 

Miss Johnson had a very interest- 
ing career. Having received her B. A. 
in Journalism and English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, she 
went into her chosen field of journal- 
ism with the Myers Publishing Com- 
pany in Chicago. She remained with 
them for two and one half years. 
While with them she became inter- 
ested in social work. Later she took a 
position as a case worker with a relief 
agency. While in their employ she 
attended the University of Chicago 
night school, to increase her knowl- 
edge of social agencies and charitable 
organizations, that provide help for 
the needy. Some time later she spent 
two years at Columbia University in 
New York City, where she received 
a B. S. in library service. 

When an opportunity presented it- 
self she entered the library field as an 
assistant field supervisor for the 


federal government employment pro- 
gram in Decatur, Illinois. She re- 
mained with them until the project 
was discontinued. She spent the next 
few years with the American Library 
Association, but wishing to widen her 
field of experience, she accepted a 
position in the Biblioteca Franklin 
Library in Mexico City, Mexico. Her 
stay there was short. Illness forced 
her to return to Chicago for medical 
attention. 

After recovering her health she 
joined the staff of the Illinois State 
Library as a bookmobile librarian in 
Region 2 in Chicago. In July 1950 
she became District Librarian of Re- 
gion 2, a position she held at the time 
of her death. 

Miss Johnson, very fond of books 
herself, instilled in others a desire for 
the best in literature. In her position 
as librarian she was at all times solici- 
tous of having the best material avail- 
able for adult and juvenile patrons of 
the library. Devoted to the library, 
as she was, she worked incessantly to 
accomplish the tasks allotted to her. 

Her charming personality made it- 
self felt to all with whom she came in 
contact, and left each acquaintance 
feeling that death had bereaved him 
of a friend. 

Agnes M. Connor. 
ee Ss © 

From June 8-13, the first Summer 
Institute for Librarians - in - Service 
was held at Robert Allerton Park, 
Monticello, Ill., sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Library School. 
The theme of the Institute was “New 
Library Trends.” 

Sixty-five librarians, all women, 
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were enrolled during the Institute. 
The staff of the Institute included 
Lester E. Asheim, new Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago; Fred P. Barnes, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Arthur N. Davis, 
Chicago Branch American Lending 
Library; Alice N. Fedder, University 
of Illinois; Grace Gilman, Librarian, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois; 
Mildred L. Nichel, Director of Libra- 
ries, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield; Lewis 
V. Peterson, Director of Visual Com- 
munications, University of Illinois; de 
Lafayette Reid, Chief of Public Serv- 
ices, Illinois State Library; H. E. 
Salley, Head, Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, Louisville (Kentucky) Free 
Public Library; Donald W. Smith, 
Supervisor, Visual Aids Service, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Stewart W. Smith, 
Librarian, St. Louis County Library; 
and ten members of the Library 
School faculty. 


An informal atmosphere prevailed 
at the Institute, but there was hardly 
ever a free moment from early morn- 
ing until bedtime. Even at breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner and during the cof- 
fee “breaks” the discussions contin- 
ued. 

Topics discussed included “New 
Books for Children,” “New Books for 
Adults,” “Commercial Lending Serv- 
ices to Public Libraries,” and “Prob- 
lems and Techniques of Working with 
Groups.” This latter topic brought 
forth an impromptu socio-drama as 
a demonstration of group work tech- 
nique. Evenings were usually devoted 
to showings of documentary and edu- 
cational films. 

Wednesday morning was devoted 
to “Integration of Audio-Visual Work 
in Library Service.” That afternoon 
“New Mechanical and _ Electronic 
Aids in Library Service” was the sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Building problems, school libraries, 
and problems of cataloging and clas- 
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sification all got their share of atten- 
tion. 

It appears to have been the con- 
sensus of opinion of those in attend- 
ance that the Institute served a 
worthwhile place in the experience of 
librarians-in-service. 

* * * * * 


The International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction 
has decided to expand its professional 
bulletin, “The Reading Teacher,” into 
a full-sized magazine beginning with 
the fall issue. The decision was 
reached at the Council’s Triennial 
Meeting held at the Paramount Hotel, 
New York City, on Saturday, April 
26th. The change was agreed upon 
because of the successful reception of 
the bulletin and the obvious need for 
a more complete professional reading 
journal. Nancy Larrick, the present 
editor of the bulletin and the person 
most responsible for its excellence, 
will continue as editor much to the 
delight of the Council. 

The Council also elected new offi- 
cers at the Triennial Meeting. Albert 
J. Harris accepted the office of presi- 
dent from the retiring president, Ger- 
ald A. Yoakam; Paul Witty was 
chosen president-elect. With this 
leadership, a revised constitution, a 
professional magazine in the making, 
and a membership of about 1500, the 
ICIRI looks back at a successful past 
and a very promising future. 

Headquarters for the International 
Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction is located at The 
Reading Laboratory, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ae a 

Dr. Harold Lancour, Associate Di- 
rector of the University of Illinois 
Library School, has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept an impor- 
tant administrative post in the State 
Department’s overseas information 
service. Dr. Lancour is to be the Di- 
rector of Library Services in France 
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and will be coordinator of the entire 
book and library program in that 
country. 

In addition to the large main United 
States Information Service Library 
just off the Champs Elysee in Paris, 
he will also direct information libra- 
ries in Lille, Bordeaux, Lyon, Mar- 
seille, and Strasbourg. 

Dr. Lancour was to have served 
this year as President of the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools but 
has resigned that post in view of his 
absence from the country. He will 
continue to serve as a member of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association. 
He will also be on leave from his posi- 
tion as Managing Editor of the new 
library journal Library Trends. 


Dr. Lancour has had considerable 
experience abroad, in 1930-31 as a 
student in Switzerland, during the 
war as an instructor in the Army 
Library School in Paris, and most re- 
cently as a Fulbright Scholar in Eng- 
land two years ago. 


Dr. Lancour will be at the State 
Department in Washington for six 
weeks after August 15. At the end of 
September he, with Mrs. Lancour and 
five year old Joan, will sail for Paris 
from New York City. 

Ernest J. Reece, Melvil Dewey 
Professor of Library Science emeritus 
at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Associate Director of 
the University of [Illinois Library 
School. Professor Reece was on the 
Illinois faculty early in his career and 
most recently as consultant and visit- 
ing professor. Mr. Reece will also 
serve as acting Managing Editor of 
Library Trends. 


* *£ ££ Kk * 


The Library of Congress has pub- 
lished a comprehensive bibliography 
listing some 5,000 Russian books and 
articles in periodicals relating to 
transportation and communications 
in the Soviet Union. 
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The titles in Russian, whether of 
books or of periodical articles, are 
transliterated and are followed by 
English translations. The entries are 
arranged in alphabetical order by 
author within major and subordinate 
subject classes. It is hoped that the 
numerous separate categories will 
enable users of the bibliography to 
locate easily references to needed ma- 
terial. 

Entitled Soviet Transportation and 
Communications, the bibliography 
was compiled by Mrs. Renee S. Janse 
of the Library’s Reference Depart- 
ment staff. It is for sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $2.25 a copy. 


~ as es a 


The University of Illinois Library 
School has started a new quarterly 
devoted to librarianship, the first 
issue of which came out in July, 1952. 
This new journal, called Library 
Trends, is on the order of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, with each issue 
devoted to a particular subject. 

The first issue is devoted to “Cur- 
rent Trends in College and University 
Libraries” with Dr. Robert B. Downs, 
Director of the University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, as issue 
editor. Dr. Harold Lancour, Associate 
Director of the Library School is the 
overall managing editor. 

The articles in the first issue are 
written by such well-known persons 
in the university library field as 
Ralph Ellsworth, Raynard C. Swank, 
Robert Vosper, Donald Coney, and 
others. 

Topics covered include “Trends in 
Higher Education Affecting the Col- 
lege and University Library,” ‘The 
Educational Function of the Univer- 
sity Library,” “Services to Readers,” 
“Financial Support of College and 
University Libraries,” and “Building 
Planning and Equipment.” 

If any criticism need be made, it is 
probably that the articles are heavily 
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weighted toward university libraries 
and that college libraries lose out. 
However, many of the articles could 
be read with profit by any librarian. 
Many of the ideas presented by Wy]l- 
lis E. Wright in his article “Some 
Aspects of Technical Processes” could 
be applied to almost any library situ 
ation. Donald Coney’s article ‘““Man- 
agement in College and University 
Libraries” could also have almost 
universal application. 

Future issues of Library Trends 
which are already planned will be as 
follows: Vol. I, no. 2, “Current 
Trends in Special Libraries,” Vol. I, 
no. 3, “Current Trends in School Li- 
braries,”’ Vol. I, no. 4, “Current 
Trends in Public Libraries,” Vol. II, 
no. 1, “Current Trends in Federal and 
Governmental Libraries,” and Vol. II, 
no. 2, “Current Trends in Cataloging 
and Classification.” 

If the future issues of Library 
Trends have articles by those as well 
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known in their respective fields as 
those in the university library field 
writing for the first issue, we can look 
forward with some anticipation to 
forthcoming issues. Those of us inter- 
ested in Public Libraries will be par 
ticularly interested in Vol. I, no. 4, 
and it appears that state librarians 
will have a special interest in Vol. IT, 
no. 1. 

Volume II, no. 2, seems to be a de- 
parture from the pattern of devoting 
an issue to a type of library. It will 
be interesting to follow the trend of 
Library Trends to see if issues after 
those already planned will be devoted 
to functions of all libraries, or will 
revert to the then current trends in 
various types of libraries. 

de Lafayette Reid 


“A Skeptical Chemist Looks into 
the Crystal Ball” by James B. Con- 
ant is one of twenty-four addresses 
in the new (15th) edition of Repre- 
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sentative American Speeches: 1951- 
1952 (H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
52, 197p., $1.75, Reference Shelf 
Series). 

Possibly the editor of the book, 
Dr. A. Craig Baird, had his own 
crystal ball as the “representative” 
speakers in his annual collection are 
virtually all men appearing promin- 
ently in the news on the book’s pub- 
lication date. These include: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Harry S. Truman, Robert A. Taft, 
Estes Kefauver, Walter P. Reuther, 
and others of like stature. 


However, the book is far from a 
political document as the grouping 
of the speeches suggests. This group- 
ing is a subject-matter classification: 
Foreign Relations, Crime and Cor- 
ruption, National Ideals, Presidential 
Campaign, Industry and Labor, and 
Intellectual Ideals. Some of the 
most important pronouncements of 
the year appear under each heading, 
making these annual collections im- 
portant as bird’s-eye views of what 
America is thinking on what subjects 
in a given year. 

As indicated above, the speakers 
are all molders of public opinion, 
and many readers will welcome the 
editorial paragraphs introducing each 
speech. The background, the place, 
the occasion, the effectiveness of each 
speech and speaker are all noted in 
terse comments. The Douglas Mac- 
Arthur speech may well serve as an 
illustration: ‘“...the General, sev- 
enty-one years old and absent from 
the United States for fourteen years, 
had been relieved of his office. .. The 
issues were: (1)....guilty of in- 
subordination? (2) Was the Presi- 
dent justified...? (3) Should mili- 
tary power be concentrated in...? 
(4) Should the Korean war be... 


Tremendous applause _ greeted... 
analysis and argument carefully 
composed....organizational pattern 


well executed. ..moved to a striking 
climax ... in turn... self-confidence, 
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conviction, sterness, scorn, irony and 
appeal for justice. .. vocally rhythmi- 
cal, at moments hard, always emo- 


tional... The nation was deeply 
stirred...” 
The above, although highly di- 


gested, suggests how a reader may 
re-live a speech. Bibliographic notes 
about each speaker are at the end of 
the book followed by a cumulative 
index to all of the fifteen editions. 
In a_ seven-page introduction the 
editor discusses today’s speeches and 
speakers in general terms of quality, 
organization, effectiveness, etc. Prob- 
ably he needed no crystal ball to 
write last April, “In the political 
conventions, for example, _ old- 
fashioned, outmoded declamation, 
too often dominates.” 
ss 6 2 9 


The American Library Association 
has announced acceptance of a grant 
of $200,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education to continue and to expand 
a nation-wide program in public li- 
braries of adult discussion on the 
American heritage and its contempo- 
rary application. 

This grant, to be expended in a 
year, renews a grant of $150,000 
which initiated the ALA American 
Heritage Project on an experimental 
basis last year. (The Fund for Adult 
Education is an independent organi- 


zation established by the Ford 
Foundation.) 
Announcement of the _ renewal 


grant was made at ALA Headquar- 
ters in Chicago by David H. Clift, 
Executive Secretary, who said: “This 
continued assistance from the Fund 
for Adult Education will be wel- 
comed throughout the country for 
the further opportunity it provides 
for libraries to extend and develop 
their important and natural role in 
adult education.” 

At the same time, Clift announced 
appointment of a new director for 
the project to succeed Mrs. Grace 
Thomas Stevenson, formerly of the 
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Seattle (Wash.) Public Library, who 
directed the program during its in- 
itial year and who recently accepted 
the post of Associate Executive Sec- 
retary of ALA. The new project 
director is Jack B. Spear who will be 
on leave from the Library Extension 
Division, New York State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. He will take up the 
project direction at ALA Headquar- 
ters in September. 


Objective of the project, Clift said, 
is “to stimulate general thinking on 
our freedoms by understanding their 
origins and their application to the 
great problems of today. The ap- 
proach is to help the American adult 
to examine his heritage and to de- 
cide what he stands for.” 


Mrs. Stevenson reported that the 
first year’s experimental programs of 
demonstration were conducted in six 
areas to provide experience in libra- 
ries representing a variety of geo- 
graphical and population situations. 
They were: Athens, Ga., Regional 
Library; Denver, Colo., Public Li- 
brary; La Crosse, Wis., Public Li- 
brary; Los Angeles, Calif., County 
Public Library; New York Public 
Library; and Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission. Mississippi and 
Alabama came into the project as 
partial demonstration areas; addi- 
tionally, 20 libraries participated 
spontaneously, and many other li- 
braries conducted American Heritage 
adult programs with the assistance 
of the project office. 

The project provided training of 
community discussion leaders, addi- 
tional library staff personnel, and 
discussion materials in the various 
areas. 

On the basis of the first year’s ex- 
perience, Mrs. Stevenson said, and 
with the advice of consultants of the 
Fund for Adult Education, expansion 
of project activities in the second 
year will be “out of strength — that 
is, we will expand on a regional and 
state-wide basis where we already 
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have on-going programs, and we are 
also adding some other areas.” Pres- 
ent plans are to include the following 
areas in the second year: Eastern 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Georgia, Ver- 
mont, Mississippi, Alabama, New 
York City, Los Angeles County, Mis- 
souri, and North Carolina. 

Mrs. Stevenson emphasized that 
any public library anywhere may re- 
ceive assistance in conducting adult 
discussion programs on the American 
Heritage from the project office in 
the form of materials and guidance. 

* * *& * & 


The Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary (formerly the Army Medical 
Library) and the Library of Con- 
gress have announced the publica- 
tion of the 1951 Army Medical Li- 
brary Catalog, issued as a supple- 
ment to the Library of Congress 
Author Catalog. The 866-page Cata- 
log may be purchased from the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $17.50 a copy. 
The 1950 and 1949 Catalogs also are 
still available from the same source 
for $17.50 and $12.50, respectively. 

The 1951 Catalog has two parts, a 
421-page author list and a 445-page 
subject list. This is the first time 
that a complete subject listing has 
been included; the 1950 Catalog has 
a subject index. In order to incorpo- 
rate the expanded subject section 
without increasing the cost of the 
1951 Catalog, a four-column format 
was used instead of the three-column 
afrangement employed in_ earlier 
volumes. The text was produced by 
mounting and photographing the 
cards resulting from the day-to-day 
cataloging operations of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. 

The Army Medical Library Cata- 
log is considered the world’s out- 
standing annual list of medical 
books. In addition to listing authors, 
titles, and subjects, it provides de- 
scriptions of the books, information 
about editions, notes that aid ‘n *t> 
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search for information, and other 
material that is useful to medical re- 
search workers, medical librarians, 
doctors, and students of medicine. 
Each title entry is accompanied by 
an indication of the location of at 
least one copy of the work—informa- 
tion that is especially valuable in the 
case of rare or expensive volumes. 


Fewer materials were copyrighted 
in this country during the fiscal year 
1951 than during the preceding year, 
with the result that copyright regis- 
tration revenues also were lower, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Register of Copyrights, Arthur 
Fisher. The Register’s report is part 
of the 1951 annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress. 

The Copyright Office, which is one 
of six major subdivisions of the Li- 
brary of Congress, receives two 
copies of every literary, artistic, or 
scientific work published in this 
country that is submitted for copy- 
right. After the copyright claim has 
been registered, the works are sub- 
mitted to the Library’s Selection 
Officer, who decides which shall be 
added to the collections of the 
Library. 

During the year covered by this 
report—July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1951 — 200,564 works were copy- 
righted, 4.8 per cent fewer than in 
the preceding year. Fees received by 
the Copyright Office for registrations 
amounted to $797,960, a decline of 
6 per cent as compared to the year 
before. More than 205,000 of the 
works deposited with the Office, 
however, were transferred to the Li- 
brary’s collections —an increase of 
nearly 6 per cent over the previous 
12 months. This selection of a larger 
number of the copyrighted works for 
the Library’s collections might be 
interpreted, the MRegister’s report 
states, as evidence that 1951 saw the 
creation of a relatively larger number 
of more worthwhile works of a liter- 
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ary, artistic, or scientific nature than 
had formerly been the case. 
Registration of foreign books and 
music rose 30 per cent in the fiscal 
year 1951 as compared to the year 
before, largely as a result of an 
amendment to the copyright law, 
which was adopted late in fiscal 1949. 
This amendment established as an 
alternative to the payment of the 
registration fee for foreign works the 
furnishing of a catalog card and an 
additional copy of the work. 


One of the most’ important 
achievements of the year reported by 
the Register of Copyrights was the 
completion of a catalog of more than 
50,000 entries for motion picture 
films copyrighted between 1912 and 
1939. This catalog, entitled Motion 
Pictures, 1912-1939, has since been 
published. In response to the needs 
of the Library of Congress, other 
Government agencies, and the film 
industry generally, the Copyright 
Office also cooperated in the develop- 
ment of cataloging rules for motion 
picture films. 


Of particular interest among other 
copyright projects was a 92-page 
bibliography of copyright entries re- 
ferring to musical compositions by 
the Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius. 
This bibliography, compiled as a 
result of the numerous inquiries and 
discussions about the copyright 
status in this country of the com- 
poser’s works, was presented to the 
Finnish Government. 


In June, 1951, a member of the 
Copyright Office staff, Mr. Abraham 
L. Kaminstein, accompanied Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, at a meeting in Paris, France, 
of 30 copyright specialists from 24 
countries who met as “the Copyright 
Committee” of the Sixth Session of 
Unesco’s General Conference. The 


Committee prepared a draft univer- 
sal copyright treaty, which had been 
submitted to the governments of all 
countries of the world for study. 
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“The adherence of the United States 
to such a convention would mark an 
epoch in the international copyright 
relations of this country, which has 
not heretofore been a party to any 
copyright convention extending be- 
yond the Western Hemisphere,” ac- 
cording to the report of the Register 
of Copyrights. Mr. Fisher has him- 
self worked closely with the Copy- 
right Committee of Unesco, particu- 
larly in its meetings of 1949 in Paris 
and 1950 in Washington. 

ok * *% * * 


With the goal an all-time record in 
registration and voting, the National 
Non-Partisan Register and Vote Cam- 
paign has been launched by The 
American Heritage Foundation and 
more than a score of leading national 
organizations including the American 
Library Association. 

ALA Executive Secretary David H. 
Clift and Miss S. Janice Kee, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the ALA Public 
Libraries Division, are guiding the 
participation of librarians in the en- 
deavor which has three phases: 

1. More than 100 national organi- 
zations working through local 
branches to stimulate registration and 
voting right up to election day, No- 
vember 4. 

2. A huge advertising and infor- 
mation campaign contributed by all 
mass communication media through 
the Advertising Council. 

3. A program of awards offered by 
the Foundation to communities, asso- 
ciations and committees achieving the 
greatest percentage increase over the 
voting record in their areas in the last 
presidential election. 

Discussing the librarians’ role, Mr. 
Clift said: “Librarians will welcome 
this opportunity to take their place in 
this dynamic community effort within 
the framework of librarianship. Here, 
they can make their most effective 
contribution, since they can help not 
only to increase the number of voters 
but the number of informed voters.” 
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Miss Kee explained that the role of 
the librarians will vary in different 
localities and they are being counted 
on largely to use the resources of their 
own libraries for the essential infor- 
mation job. Additional pamphlet ma- 
terials and posters are being discussed 
with the aim of seeking to provide 
some special materials for the libra- 
ries. 

Miss Kee sees the librarian’s role 
as “implementing the slogan which 
will be continuously before the pub- 
lic during the pre-election months.” 
The advertisements and promotional 
materials are developed around the 
words: “Listen, Read, Look, Talk, 
Argue, Think and Vote.” Miss Kee 
outlined the implementation as fol- 
lows: 

Under “Listen,” libraries may main- 
tain a Calendar of Community activi- 
ties—speakers, radio and television 
and club programs related to the 
issues in the campaign; may provide 
a meeting place in the library for 
speakers and discussion groups; may 
sponsor radio programs, may have 
for loan tape-recorded broadcasts, 
speeches and discussions; may have 
recordings of pertinent subject matter 
such as “You Can Hear It Now.” 


Under “Read,” the libraries will 
have books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and newspapers; background infor- 
mation to assist speakers; furnish 
book lists; have reading material to 
supplement the student’s classroom 
work in social studies and political 
science; will recogniz the importance 
of reading materials on the American 
heritage and all aspects of citizenship. 

Under “Look,” libraries will display 
posters; prepare special bulletin 
boards; prepare exhibits and cooper- 
ate with citizen groups in setting up 
exhibits outside the library; may pro- 
vide slides, filmstrips and motion pic- 
tures; may participate in television 
programs. 

Under “Talk, Argue,” the library 
may provide information for public 
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addresses, forums, debates and dis- 
cussion groups; may plan and initiate 
a series of library-sponsored discus- 
sion group programs; may provide 
non-partisan book talks; may encour- 
age other community groups to or- 
ganize discussion groups. 

Under “Think,” the library will 
encourage reflection and review of 
our historical heritage that provides 
inspiration for good citizenship; will 
attempt to provide the library user 
with an opportunity to Lisen, Read, 
Look, Talk, and Discuss, so that he 
may Think —and then Vote as he 


pleases. 
te. 6 © « 


The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced that Dr. Roy F. Basler, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association in Springfield, 
Ill., has been appointed Chief of the 
General Reference and Bibliography 
Division of the Library, effective 
September 1. In this position he will 
have an important part in planning 
and carrying out the Library’s ref- 
erence and bibliographic services, 
which make the resources of its col- 
lections available to other libraries 
and to scholars throughout the world. 

The author of several books — in- 
cluding The Lincoln Legend, Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Democracy, As One 
Southerner to Another: Concerning 
Lincoln and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Sex, Symbolism, and 
Psychology in Literature — Dr. Bas- 
ler has also written many articles on 
Lincoln and studies in American and 
English literature that have appeared 
in scholarly journals. Since 1947 he 
has been editor of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Quarterly, and he is now com- 
pleting the editorial work on the col- 
lected works of Abraham Lincoln, to 
be published by the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association. 

Dr. Basler received the bachelor of 
arts degree from Central College in 
Fayette, Mo., and the master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy degrees 
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from Duke University. He has 
served as head of the Department of 
English at State Teachers College in 
Florence, Ala., professor of English 
at the University of Arkansas, and 
head of the Department of English 
at George Peabody College in Nash- 


ville. 
* * * * * 


Jesse H. Shera, associate professor 
in the Graduate Library School at 
the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed Dean of the School of Li- 
brary Science at Western Reserve 
University, it was announced today 
by President John S. Millis. 

Dr. Shera, who has an outstanding 
reputation as a scholar and practi- 
tioner in library work, will assume 
his new post as a full professor and 
dean at Reserve this fall. He suc- 
ceeds Thirza E. Grant, who retired 
this summer after 45 years service at 
Reserve and as dean of the school 
since 1944. Miss Grant now holds 
the title of Dean Emeritus and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the school. 

A native of Ohio, Dr: Shera re- 
turns to his home state where he was 
born and began his_ professional 
career. He served on the staff of the 
Miami University Library for a year 
and was a research assistant and 
bibliographer for ten years at the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, during the 
early phase of his career. 

The new dean was born at Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1903, and graduated from 
Miami University with Phi Beta 
Kappa and English honors in 1925. 
After two years of graduate study in 
the Department of English Language 
and Literature at Yale University he 
received the M.A. degree from that 
institution in 1927. In 1944 the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon him at the University 
of Chicago. His doctoral dissertation 
was on “The Foundations of the 


Public Library; Origins of the Public 
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Library Movement in New England, 
1629-1855.” 

In addition to his work at the 
Miami University Library and the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at Oxford, 
Ohio, Shera has served as chief of the 
Census-Library Project at the Li- 
brary of Congress, assistant director 
of the Central Information Division 
of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and has been at the University of 
Chicago since 1944 where he was as- 
sistant director of the University Li- 
brary and a member of the Graduate 
Library School faculty. 

An active member in professional 
library organizations for the past 20 
years, he is the author of two books 
and has written extensively for jour- 
nals and volumes in the fields of 
librarianship and American history. 
At the present time Shera is an asso- 
ciate editor of the Library Quarterly, 
American Documentation, and the 
Journal of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. 

* * * * * 

Columbia University will offer 
courses leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Library Science, starting in 
the Fall, Dr. Carl M. White, dean 
of the University’s School of Library 
Service announced yesterday (Tues- 
day). Columbia thus became the 
fourth school in the nation offering 
doctoral study in library service. 

The new degree, approved by the 
Trustees of Columbia and the New 
York State Board of Regents, “em- 
bodies the University’s recognition 
that the work of a librarian has be- 


come a scholarly pursuit,” Dean 
White said. 
The doctorate requires profes- 


sional studies, completion of gradu- 
ate courses, and a comprehensive dis- 


sertation. 


“If there is any subject and any 
part of the world over which the 
American public must not allow 
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itself the luxury of complacency, the 
Middle East is it.” The foregoing is 
quoted from an editorial in the New 
York Times of January 24, 1952. It 
is reprinted in the latest Reference 
Shelf volume, Crisis in the Middle 
East ($1.75. 189p. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York 52). 

The book is a compilation of au- 
thoritative articles presenting today’s 
picture, with historical sidelights, in 
Turkey, Iran, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan, 
Iraq, Syria, Israel, Lebanon and 
Egypt. Within their boundaries lie 
the Suez Canal and rich oil deposits. 
Their northern neighbor is the ever- 
menacing Russia. Since the dawn of 
history their peoples have known 
many different masters. Today they 
are in the grip of a great wave of 
nationalism. This is partially fo- 
mented by Russia and partially by 
their rulers to divert their subjects’ 
minds from the miserable state in 
which the majority live. Moreover, 
the days when a great Western power 
can dictate to a Middle Eastern coun- 
try are gone. Because of many broken 
promises in the past, Western pro- 
posals today are looked upon with 
increasing suspicion. 

Naturally the book relates and de- 
tails the above to the principal coun- 
tries involved. However, the overall 
picture is that of one of the world’s 
most backward areas where a few are 
exceedingly rich and the many are 
exceedingly poor. It is a country 
where arable land is overcrowded, 
farmed by miserable peasants in the 
most primitive of fashion for absentee 
landlords. Radical changes in land 
tenure, modern methods of cultiva- 
tion and extensive irrigation are clear- 
ly indicated if the countries are to be 
self supporting and the standard of 
living raised to what is considered 
normal in western countries. 

If this can be done Russia will 
probably not move in. But, how it 
can be accomplished is a major world 
problem. Most of the governments 
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are corrupt and seething under the 
surface are movements of revolt. The 
majority of the people are Moslems 
with many fanatical sects. For the 
most part illiterate, these great 
masses sense that something is radi- 
cally wrong and are building up, pos- 
sibly violently, to effect a change. If 
they do and a vacuum is created, 
Russia is standing by to fill it. 

That is the Crisis in the Middle 
East. Before it can be solved it must 
be understood and that is the func- 
tion of this excellent book. 


The Library of Congress has pub- 
lished a 128-page list of more than 
3,000 Russian abbreviations. Com- 
piled by Dr. Alexander Rosenberg 
of the Library’s Reference Depart- 
ment, this selective list—entitled Rus- 
sian Abbreviations—is designed to 
assist research workers who need au- 
thoritative interpretations of the 
abbreviations that appear in current 
Russian literature. 

Each abbreviation is accompanied 
by its complete expansion and a 
translation thereof. The list contains 
only abbreviations for which a full 
expansion has been found in original 
Soviet material. 

Russian Abbreviations is for sale 
by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., for 85 
cents a copy. 


7" 


United Nations Week is scheduled 
October 19-25. Materials for exhibit 
and program suggestions may be se- 
cured from 170 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


e be ke a 
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National Book Week is November 
16-22. The slogan is “Reading is 
Fun”. Roger Duvoisin, whose Snow 
White, Bright Snow, received the 
Caldecott award in 1948, is the artist 
for the four-color poster. The posters 
(35c each) and other material includ- 
ing recordings are available from the 
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Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


“Children in Today’s World” is the 
general theme of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15. The daily 
topics are: Sunday, November 9— 
THEIR CHURCHES; Monday, No- 
vember 10—THEIR HOMES; Tues- 
day, November 11—THEIR HERI- 
TAGE; Wednesday, November 12— 
THEIR SCHOOLS; Thursday, No- 
vember 13— THEIR COUNTRY: 
Friday, November 14-—-THEIR OP- 
PORTUNITY;: Saturday, November 
15—THEIR FUTURE. Special ma- 
terials for the observance of this week 
may be secured through the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6. 
_~ <. 

The 1953 Reading Institute spon- 
sored by Temple University will be 
held February 2-6, 1953. The theme 
is “Curriculum Approach to Reading 
Instruction.” A copy of the program 
and other information regarding In- 
stitute may be secured from Emmett 
Albert Betts, Director, The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Borad and 


Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 
There has been some question 


about the architect of the Stinson 
Memorial Library at Anna, Illinois. 
Mary Bacon, the librarian, writes: 
“This library was designed by Wal- 
ter Burley Griffin, who was for a time 
a pupil of Frank Lloyd Wright.” 


ce % * K 


The new Film Council of America. 
with the help of grants from the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation, is undertaking several 
major projects which are designed to 
lead to the wider distribution and use 
of informational films and _ other 


audio-visual aids to education. 
One of these projects will be the 
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establishment of preview centers in 
public libraries. The project has been 
approved by the Audio-Visual Board 
of the American Library Association, 
which is a constituent member of the 
Film Council of America. 

While the films are readily avail- 
able in large urban areas, the library 
in the small or medium-sized city: 


1. Finds it difficult or almost im- 
possible financially to purchase 
and maintain a film collection. 

2. Cannot easily obtain films for 
preview purposes or locate rent- 
al films for program use by 
community groups. This is true 
even where librarians and citi- 
zens are enthusiastic about the 
use of films. 

The basic aim of FCA in setting 
up these preview centers will be to 
remedy this situation. The coopera- 
tion of the library profession will be 
a large determining factor in its ac- 
complishment. 

According to present plans the 
films in the collection, selected care- 
fully after previewing by juries of 
librarians and subject specialists, will 
be packages in subject groups of ten 
films each and will be sent to the li- 
braries which have agreed to serve as 
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preview centers. Content and utiliza- 
tion guides will be sent with the films. 


The librarian in the preview center 
will know well in advance what films 
are coming to the library, will be pro- 
vided with promotional material, and 
can invite representatives from com- 
munity groups to preview the films 
during the approximately two weeks 
they will be at the cooperative library. 
When the project is in full operation 
each preview center will receive a 
package of films each month with the 
exception of the summer months. The 
films will be for preview only—not 
for programs in the library or outside. 
The Film Council of America will 
furnish information as to where prints 
of the previewed films may be ob- 
tained on a free, rental, or sale basis 
for program use. 

(Libraries planning to use film, as 
well as those having films, and, those 
using the film library service through 
the Illinois State Library will find 
the nearby preview center of great 
help in selecting films to carry out 
their program. We suggest that you 
write directly to the Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois for the name of the preview 
center closest to your local library.) 


The next time you get into an argument — just stop the discussion for a 
moment and (follow) this rule: “Each person can speak up for himself only 
after he has first repeated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker 
accurately and to that speaker’s satisfaction.” 

You see what this would mean. It would simply mean that before pre- 


senting your own point of view, it would be necessary for youto.. . 


under- 


stand (the other speaker’s) thoughts and feelings so well that you could 


summarize them for him. 


You will discover that it is one of the most difficult things you have ever 
tried to do. However, once you have been able to see the other’s point of 
view, your own comments will have to be drastically revised. 

You will also find the emotion going out of the discussion, the differences 
being reduced, and those differences which remain being of a rationable and 


understandable sort. 


Carl Rogers in Harvard Business Review 
July-August, 1952. 
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